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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


PHILADELPHIA: FEBRUARY, 


THERE were probably few places, in those days 3 
when factories were unknown .in the land, that } 
exhibited a scene of greater industry combined } 


with comfort, than the kitchen of a New England } 
farmer, on a frosty autumn evening, when the 
warmth of a clear, blazing fire is,as grateful as 
it is cheering. 


The farm-houses, in New England, as many a } 


well preserved mansion will testify, were gene- 


rally two stories high and seldom painted, though } 
occasionally a bright red house, with its white ; 


corner boards and window-frames, might be seen 
gaily gleaming through the trees composing the 
thrifty orchard, The barn instead of being placed } 
in convenient contiguity to the house, was with 
few exceptions if the premises permitted, built 


opposite, thus gratifying the pride of the pro- } 


prietor by proclaiming to the traveller that he 
Owned land on either side of the road. 

It was a cold evening, the first of November, 
that in the large, commodious kitchen of one of 


these farm-houses a family was assembled by 
; a blue and white striped mitten, intended for the 


the name of Winslow. At one corner of the 


huge fire-place, in which blazed and sparkled a } 


quantity of maple logs sufficient to feed one of 
our modern, economical fires for a week, sat ; 


Mr. Winslow, a rather handsome, though stern 


looking man of fifty. A small deal table was 
beside him, on which he rested a large volume 
of Doddridge’s sermons, that he was engaged in 
reading. 

At the opposite corner sat Mrs. Winslow, a 
comely matron, seven or eight years younger 
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that denoted the cheerful, light-hearted maiden. 
The small hand and snowy arm, bare to the elbow, 
proved by the sprightly and decided manner in 
which she turned the wheel, that they were not 
deficient in strength. Still more brightly in her 
face appeared this sunshine of the heart. Her 
deep blue eyes looked as if they had never been 
dimmed with tears, as now and then she gave a 
glance at the different members of the family 
grouped round the fire, and when they were cast . 
down upon her work their long anit jetty fringes » 
rested on cheeks of the purest and gehest bloom. # 

Farther from the fire, though enough to - 
receive the benefit of its warmth and light, s 


Daniel Winslow, the eldest som, ae fre 


a number of baskets, filled 

among which the sober russét 

gilly-flower were conspicuous, the green ne 
fairest, some of which were intended for the 
market, others for the use of the family during 
the coming winter. Daniel presented a striking 
contrast to his sister Rebecca, being tall, awk 
ward and bashful, as many young men @fe at 
twenty-one. Miss Priscilla Winslow, a maiden 
sister of Mr. Winslow, sat on the opposite side 
of the little deal table, most indefatigably knitting 


Sunday wear of her nephew. Any pérson might 
have known by the manner she sat in her chair, 
and a certain prim way she had of closing her 
mouth, that Mrs. Winslow did not deviate from 


> the truth when she said, that “sister Priscilla 


was rather set in her ways.”’ As Rebecca, after 
reeling the last skein on the clock-reel, was put- 
; Ung aside her wheel preparatory to taking her 


> seat at the fire-side, a short cough and some 


than her husband, busily employed in carding } 


rolls from the snowy fleece of a lamb that filled 
a basket by her side. A spinning-wheel stood 


near with its head turned toward the fire, which } 
Rebecca, their eldest daughter, was briskly turn- } 
ing, stepping backward and forward with a light, } 
bounding step as she alternately drew out the } 


thread and wound it upon the spindle. There 


> eye on you. 


* was, indeed, something in her whole appearanée } 


Vor. IX.—4 


> 


other premonitory symptoms from her father, 
made the family aware that he was preparing to 
say something which he deemed ‘of more than 
common importance. ° 
“Rebecca,” said he, after his daughter hail 
seated herself, “‘ you are now eighteen, and our 
neighbor, Abraham Brown, having of late been 
looking around for a wife, has cast ‘a favorable 
As he is a man of substance and 
has no bad habits, he would make you a good 
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husband. I should be glad if you would give him 

a favorable hearing if he should call in the course 

» of the week, and speak to you on the subject of 
me 2 


During this speech Mrs, Winslow seemed to 
sit very uneasily in her chair, and a more than 
usual solemnity stole over the features of aunt 
Priscilla, who looked intently into the fire, while 
Daniel’s attempts to catch the eye of his sister 
that he might give her a sly wink, were frus- 
trated by the apparently undivided attention she 
bestowed on the tape strings of her blue and 
white linen apron, the ends of which she seemed 
determined on picking into a fringe. Her father 
having waited what he considered a reasonable 

_ length of time for her to give her assent, enquired 
in a more direct manner if she thought she should 
be disposed to give neighbor Brown a favorable 
reception. 

«JY cannot imagine what made him think of 
“me,”” *said Rebecca, when she found herself 
obliged to speak. ‘ Aunt Priscilla, who is near 
his own age, would be much more suitable for 

~ him.” ! 

_ Aunt Priseilla’s face turned the color of scar- 

let, and plied her knitting-needles with re- 
doubled , but she did not attempt to express 
her indignation by words. 

Rebecca,” said her father, assuming a much 
sterner manner than before, “the subject is not 
one to be trifled with, and it is moreover un- 
seemly for one of your age to allude to an 
elderly person like your aunt, in so light a 
manner.” 

‘She is more than a year younger than neigh- 
bor Brown,” replied Rebecca. 

‘Your mother,” said Mr. Winslow, with in- 
creased anger, “has given you your own way 
too much, but remember that I, when I say the 
word, am to be obeyed, and if neighbor Brown 
comes here in the course of the week, I shall 
expect you to treat him with proper attention 
and respect.”’ 

Rebecca did not venture to make any reply, 
and in a minute afterward a rap was heard at 
the outer door. 

*¢ Walk in,” said Mr. Winslow, in a stentorian 
voice, for in those primitive times no one thought 
of rising to open the door for a visitor. The 
person proved to be a fellow-townsman, who 
was returnjng from a town about thirty miles 
distant, which was the place where Mr. Win- 
slow’s elder brother resided. The brother was 
a clergyman, and had graduated at Harvard 
University, both of which circumstances caused 
him to be looked upon with great respect by his 
relatives, especially by aunt Priscilla, The man 
had called for the purpose of leaving a letter for 





Rebecca from her cousin, Matilda Winslow, for 
as there was no post-Office in the place, the 
cousins were obliged to depend wholly on such 
casual opportunities as, pr ted themselves for 
keeping up a correspondence. The contents of 
the present letter were very brief, it having been 
written merely to say that she and her brother 
Henry intended to spend Thanksgiving with 
them. 

Henry had never visited his uncle Winslow’s 
family but once since Rebecca’s remembrance, 
and then she was only ten years old. Since 
then he had been through college, and had 
already commenced practice as a physician, 
with a good prospect of success, within a few 
miles of Boston. 

**T wish they could have let us known before,” 
said aunt Priscilla, “for I am afraid that I shall 
not have time to get my new taffeta gown made 
up so soon as that, and brother Daniel’s family, 
I’ll warrant, are not used to seeing women of 
my age wear chintz on Thanksgiving days.” 

“Oh, yes, there will be plenty of time,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, “for Thanksgiving don’t come 
till a week from next Thursday. What I am 
most afraid of is, that we shall not be able to 
obtain any nice spices and plums for the pud- 
dings and mince pies.” 

*T am glad we have got the best patch-work 
quilt done, and the large huckaback table-cloth 
whitened so nice,”’ said Rebecca, “and Daniel, 
the first thing you do to-morrow, must be to 
mend the arm of the great chair—and there is 
the cushion I am flowering for it must be done 
if I set up every night till twelve o’clock.”” 

T don’t see any need of your worrying your- 
selves for the sake of a boy and girl,” said Mr. 
Winslow. ‘ Nowif brother Daniel, the minister, 
was coming with his wife, it would be quite an- 
other thing.” 

‘But Henry has been to college and has got 
his degree, and is now a doctor near Boston,” 
said aunt Priscilla—‘‘and Matilda has, I war- 
rant you, been to. Boston over and over again 
with brother Daniel, for he often exchanges with 
some of the Boston ministers.” 

‘* What of that ?”’ said Mr. Winslow, “ people 
in Boston don’t fare any better than we country 
folks do.” 

** But they are more genteel,” said aunt Pris- 
cilla, ‘and speaking of gentility, I wish Rebecca 
that you would be a little more exact in your 
carriage when in the presence of those who have 
been brought up genteelly. It makes no differ- 
ence who is here, but you always sit in your 
chair just as if no person saw you. Now if 
you would only look at me, you might take a 
pattern. And then at the table, you eat with 


me 
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such a good appetite that your cousins will be 
quite astonished.” 

As for that,”’ said Mrs. Winslow, “I cannot 
say that I blame Rebecca for acting natural. I 
like to act natural myself, and I think she ap- 
pears quite as well as if she was more set in her 
ways.” 

I guess I must have something done, as well 
as for aunt Priscilla to have her new taffeta gown 
made,” said Daniel, who had been waiting a long 
time for an opportunity to speak. 

‘What do you want done?” said aunt Pris- 
cilla. 

* Why, I should think I wanted my new full- 
cloth coat made. I guess my old one would 
look odd and rusty by the side of cousin Henry’s 
broadcloth.” 

‘* Well, the coat must be made, that is cer- 
tain,”” replied his mother, ‘and you must go 
over to Mr. Ward’s in the morning and try and 
get Dolly to come and make it for you.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night before Re- 
becca was able to compose herself to sleep. 
She thought of neighbor Brown, who was a 
bachelor of forty-five, and then of her cousin 
Henry, who was twenty years younger, and 
who was, when she last saw him, a handsome 
boy of sixteen. Then came some anxious 
thoughts about the spare chamber, and she 
could not help wishing that the floor was car- 
peted in the room in place of being sanded, 
and that instead of the little birch bureau they 
had a mahogany one. 

Daniel, whose thoughts ran mostly on having 
the new full-cloth coat made, had the horse 
Whitefoot not only saddled but pillioned so early 
in the morning that he reached the residence of 
Miss Dolly Ward a little before sunrise. 

It was a very hurried time,”’ she said, ‘ being 
so near Thanksgiving, when almost everybody 
calculated to have something new made, and 
she did not think that there was another place in 
the world she would consent to go besides Mr. 
Winslow’s, except where she had already pro- 
mised.”? 

She was soon ready, and Daniel placing him- 
self in the saddle, and assisting her to seat her- 
self on the pillion behind him, with the reins in 
one hand, Miss Ward’s goose and shears tied up 
in a handkerchief in the other, and her press- 
board under his arm, turned Whitefoot’s head 
toward home, and touched his sides with his 
spurs. When they arrived Miss Ward was con- 
ducted into the “ spare room,’ where a brisk fire 
was burning, before which was a large table, on 
which lay a roll of full-cloth somewhere between 
a brown and a claret color, a piece of brown 
holland, and a dozen and a half of large, bright 





buttons. On a side-table was a roll of black 
taffeta, carefully covered with a large copprice 
color and white handkerchief. This belonged 
to aunt Priscilla, who, though she professed to 
be well skilled in the mysteries of gown-making, 
thought as Miss Ward was a real mantua-maker 
as well as tailoress, that it would be no harm to 
ask her advice, even if she did not follow it. 

“T shall have time to measure you for your 
coat before breakfast,”’ said Miss Ward to Daniel, 
who entered the room to replenish the fire. 

Daniel, therefore, took his place in the middle 
of the floor and stood perfectly upright, while 
Miss Ward took from her pocket a strip of 
brown paper several yards in length, which she 
carefully unrolled. Daniel looked. exceedingly 
solemn while submitting to the process of being 
measured with the strip of brown paper, on the 
edges of which Miss Ward cut notches to desig- 
nate the length of the waist, skirts and sleeves. 

*T suppose,” said Miss Ward, when she had 
completed the measurement, “that I mustn’t 
make the sleeves so long but that they will show 
the handsome new ¢leeve-buttons Sally Pilsbury 
told me you wore in your wristbands last Sun- 
day.” 

IT cannot think how Sally Pilsbury come to 
mind ’em,”? said Daniel, while his cheeks and 
even his ears tinged with the deep blush wha, 
Miss Ward’s remark occasioned. 

‘Tt would be a hard matter for you to wear 
anything that she didn’t mind,” replied Miss 
Ward, ‘‘and for my part I should think that you 
would be proud of her notice, for there isn’t a 
prettier nor a smarter girl goes into the meeting- 
house.”? 

Rebecca now appeared at the door to tell them 
breakfast was ready, which, out of compliment 
to the tailoress, was, perhaps, of a somewhat 
better quality than usual, and consisted of tea, 
drop-cakes made light with eggs instead of sale- 
ratus, brown bread toast swimming in melted 
butter mixed with cream, pancakes and broiled 
chicken. 

“Don*t stop to wash the dishes, Rebecca,” 
said her mother, when they rose from the table. 
‘*T must do all the housework myself to-day, and 
let you help Dolly sew.” 

**T shall want to try one of your coat sleeves 
on before dinner,”’ said Miss Ward to Daniel— 
* shall you be to work near the house ?”? 

*Oh, yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘I shall be to the barn 
threshing grain, and will come in any time when 
you want me.”’ 

By evening aunt Priscilla’s roll of black taffeta 
had assumed a shape which she said, ‘looked 
quite growish;”? and Daniel’s coat, though, the 
first time he tried it on, it hung rather loosely 
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below the shoulders, after the seams were “ taken 
in” a few inches, was agreed by all present, to 
set like a glove. 

It was after tea, and all who knew how to use 
a needle were busily employed, when Daniel’s 
voice was heard in the kitchen saying, “how do 
you do Mr. Brown? Won’t you walk into the 
fore-room? Father and all the women folks are 
in there this evening.” 

*T don’t care if I do,” replied Mr. Brown, 
but I guess I will take my great coat off first. 
Here, Daniel, just give a pull at the sleeve, for 
it is so tight—confound the fashion I say—that 
I cannot, for the life of me, get it off alone.” 

There was some bustle as Mr. Brown entered 
the parlor, little John, Jane and Hannah, who 
had been permitted to sit up later than usual to 
see Miss Ward sew, being much against their 
wills sent into the kitchen to make room for him 
and Daniel, while Miss Ward with the most 
winning smile possible, rose and made a very 
low curtesy. There was something in Mr. 
Brown’s presence, which, to her, was evidently 
very inspiring by the increased nimbleness with 
which she set her stitches, and the sprightly 
manner in which she drew out her thread. 
Rebecca beht her eyes on her work, never once 
looking up after his entrance. After a while 
he ventured to steal a look at her out of the 
corner of his eye, and then with more boldness 
looked toward Miss Ward, whose appearance, 
by some means, struck him as it never had done 
before. He admired the nimbleness with which 
she used her needle, as well as the dexterous 
manner in which she handled her goose. ‘It 
would certainly,”” he thought, “be very con- 
venient to have a wife that could not only cook 
his meals but make his clothes. At any rate as 
there was no chance to speak to Rebecca in pri- 
vate, he could take time and reflect upon the 
inatter.”? Having come to this conclusion, he 
got the better of his embarrassment, and was 
able to discuss with Mr. Winslow on the best 
manner of raising crops, and other matters ap- 
pertaining to agriculture. Rebecca also came 
to the conclusion that nothing on earth could 
induce her to aceept him for a husband. 

“JT didn’t know before,” said she to her 
mother, the first time they were by themselves, 
that he was so ill-looking and disagreeable.” 

It was the day before Thanksgiving, and 
éverything was in readiness for the festival. 
Double rows of pies, embracing every variety, 
loaded the shelves of the store-room, among 
which a chicken-pie, large enough to have 
served as a meal for Robin Hood and his merry 
men, occupied a conspicuous place. 

After dinner, in spite of the remonstrances 





of aunt Priscilla, Mrs. Winslow and Rebecca 
dressed themselves in their gowns of green 
pressed cloth instead of calico ones, a color 
which as both of them possessed that clear, rosy 
complexion which is the gift of health, was very 
becoming. Aunt Priscilla too, looked very well 
for a person who never moved a muscle, except 
by rule in her nicely preserved chintz, which 
was as gay as all the colors of the rainbow could 
make it. Fortunately for those who wished to 
visit their friends living at a distance, there had 
a few days before been a fine snow-storm, so 
that as soon as the sun began to grow low, 
every time there came a sound of sleigh-bells, 
the children ran to the windows to see if their 
cousins were coming. But every sleigh brought 
with it a disappointment, and as they watched 
the sun go out of sight behind the barn, they 
whispered among themselves that they would 
not come. 

The fire that had been kindled in the parlor 
soon after dinner, began to cast that ruddy glow 
upon the wainscot and ceiling that betokens-the 
approach of night; and the tea-kettle, which had 
been hung over the kitchen fire preparatory for 
the evening meal, had commenced singing its mer- 
riest tone, when a gay, new fashioned sleigh and 
a fine, spirited horse dashed up to the door. The 
children obtained only a single peep at cousin 
Matilda’s hat and feathers, her nice satin cloak 
and muff of rich sable, as her brother handed 
her from the sleigh, for aunt Priscilla told them 
that “they must go into the kitchen and not be 
in people’s way.” Henry, whom Rebecca had 
thought handsome at sixteen, was still hand- 
somer at twenty-five, and there was an ease and 
a grace in his manners that made him appear 
very different from the rustic beaux of her ac- 
quaintance. Matilda, though a very pretty girl, 
was not half as handsome as Rebecca, and in 
manners, though the latter might fail in some 
trifling points prescribed by etiquette, she was 
by no means her superior. They were wel- 
comed with that unmistakeable cordiality that 


springs from the heart, and while Rebecca as- ~ 


sisted Matilda to divest herself of her travelling 
attire; aunt Priscilla with a solemnity suited to 
the importance of the subject, enquired con- 
cerning the welfare of her brother Daniel and 
his wife. } 

“Why our cousin Rebecca,” said Henry to 
his sister, when the family were absent from 
the room, “is the most bewitching little sylph 
I have ever seen. I remembered her as a 
pretty blue-eyed child with bright, curling hair, 
but did not think that she would ever be so 
beautiful.” 

“Take good care of your heart,” replied 
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Matilda, ‘“‘for I should be sorry to have our 
visit prove a source of unhappiness to you.”’ 

**So should I—but I am so vain that I think 
if I should lose my heart, I may stand some 
slight chance of obtaining one in its place.” 

** Why, don’t you know that Rebecca is soon 
to be married to an old bachelor by the name of 
Brown ?”” . 

* No—who told you ?”” 

‘The man I sent my last letter to her by.” 

The re-entrance of some member of the family 
prevented them from saying more, at present, 
on the subject. 

Religious service, on the day of the annual 
festival, commenced an hour later than on Sun- 
day. As the hour approached, though there was 


*¢ Admitting that he was,” replied Rebecca, “it 
seems that I have found a rival in Miss Ward, a 
circumstance that cannot give her more pleasure 
than it does me.” 

“ And I know where Daniel is gone,” said 
John, finding that the information respecting 
Mr. Brown appeared to interest his cousins. 

‘* Why, I hope he has not had the impolite- 
ness to go anywhere,’’ said Matilda, “when I 
have come so far to see him.” 





“‘ He has though,” said John, “for I saw him 
turn into the lane that leads down to Sally Pils- 
bury’s.”? ; 

Soon afterward John was called out of the 
room, and then Rebecca owned that her father 


4 


: 
? 
; had spoken to her seriously about receiving the 


quite a rustling of silks when Mrs. Winslow and } attention of Mr. Brown, which, as she regarded 
Rebecca and her cousin entered the parlor; aunt } him not only with indifference but aversion, had 


Priscilla’s new taffeta gown, when she made her 


’ made her very unhappy. 

; About three weeks after Henry and his sister 

returned home, Mr. Winslow received a letter 
from the former, the contents of which he con- 

day previous had been made happy with a new $ sidered so important, that after the rest of the 

hat, and who sorely regretted that there was no family had gone to bed, he thought proper to 


appearance five minutes later, out-rustled them 
all. Jane and Hannah felt very well pleased in ; 
their best calico gowns; and little John, who the 


chance of its being seen by half the people, as ; 


he could not wear it in the meeting-house, in- 
demnified himself as far as he was able by 
wearing it all the morning at home. Daniel, 
who was certain that he looked remarkably well 
in his new coat, and felt a great anxiety that 
Sally Pilsbury should see it, remarked that the 
weather had moderated so much that he should 
feel quite uncomfortable if he wore his overcoat. 


served as usual, at twelve o’clock, was gene- 
’ ’ g' 


communicate them to his wife and sister. 

“For my part,”? said Mrs. Winslow, after 
having listened very attentively, “I know of 
nothing that would suit me better than for 
Henry to marry Rebecca, for he appears to ‘be 
} a modest, sensible young man, and is in good 
business.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said aunt Priscilla,’ ‘and he is college 


; learnt into the bargain.” 
Thanksgiving dinner, in the room of being { 


“Upon the whole,” said Mr. Winslow, “as 
neighbor Brown has proved himself to be so 


rally deferred till two’or three, at which last ? unstable—a thing very unbecoming in a man of 
hour the Winslows sat down to a large, round } his years—I think I shall give Henry a favorable 


table loaded with a profusion of the choicest 
eatables, which afforded a substantial emblem of 
the plenty which had crowned the labors of the 
husbandman the year preceding. 

After dinner, as Rebecca and her two cousins 
sat chatting together, little John entered the 
room, and said to his sister, 

“Guess where Mr. Abraham Brown went to 
keep Thanksgiving.” 

**T don’t know, I am sure,”’ replied Rebecca, 
slightly blushing—* where did he go ?” 

“To Mr. Ward’s. He went in his sleigh and 
Dolly went with him.” 

* Brown,” said Matilda, ‘‘is the name of the 
person whom I heard was going to marry a 
certain cousin of mine.”’ 

‘He came on purpose to see our Rebecca the 
other evening,” said John, ‘‘ Jane told me he did.”’ 

** Was little cousin John rightly informed?’ 
said Henry, winding one of the curls which half 
veiled her blushing cheeks round his finger. 

4* 


| answer.” 


Before Mrs. Winslow retired to rest, she hap- 


pened to want something in Rebecca’s bed-room. 

“You have nothing to fear, my daughter,” 
said she, bending over the pillow and kissing 
her cheek— your father will write to Henry 
to-morrow and give his consent to your mar- 


riage.”? 


LIFE. 
BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


A RIPPLE on a stream— 
A shadow from the sky— 
An idle evening’s dream— 
A tear—a smile—a sigh— 
Oh! such is life. 
A sea-shell’s passing roar— 
A sick man’s gasping breath— 
A sand upon the shore— 
A birth—and then a death— 
What else is life? 
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Two years had passed away since this con- 
THE YOUNG WIFE. versation. Ellen, meantime had married, and 
removed to a neat cottage which her husband 
had rented on the outskirts of the village. The 

So Ellen Osgood has refused Mr. Living- } house was not large, but it was convenient, and 
ston !”? said a pretty girl of sixteen to one of her $ everything within and around was in excellent 
acquaintance, during a morning call. ‘‘What } taste. A pretty garden was attached to the cot- 
can be the reason ?”” tage.” This was a source of great pleasure to 

I do not know unless it is his well known } Ellen, for she was passionately fond of flowers; 
imperiousness of temper.” and every morning, while her husband was ab- 

‘* But what is that to a fortune such as his? } sent at his business, she might be seen watering 
Tam sure I should overlook a great many failings ; her plants, singing with a carol as light as that 
in a husband, who could give me the finest house } of the birds who warbled from the neighboring 
and most splendid carriage in town.” boughs. 

** But, my dear,” said her older friend, “you Caroline Willing had become Mrs. Livingston, 
forget that happiness cannot be purchased with { and thus obtained the prize for which she had 
gold. There are sad hearts in fine houses as { schemed and labored. Her house was the fine 
well as in humble cottages. If there is not } old mansion of the Livingstons, which had been 
mutual love and esteem in the married state, no } remodled and newly furnished on her marriage. 
gay equipage can bring felicity or even afford { Her equipage was the most showy in the place: 
content.” for the first time since the revolution liveries 

La! you are so old fashioned in your notions, ) had been seen in the village. Her cabinet ware, 
my dear Miss Thornton, but then sure you are } her drawing-room curtains, and her magnificent 
older, and ought to know more thanI do. Yet } set of silver, were the talk of the town. But 
I am certain I should be happier if I was rich!” } was she happy? If these things could have 

“You think so now, my dear, because having ? bestowed felicity on any one, Caroline would 
loving parents and affectionate friends, your heart } have been happy; but those who saw her faded 
has nothing further to ask for in that way; but > looks, or who heard her querulous complainings, 
let your friends be taken from you, let you be ' shook their heads and sighed. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





you will long for some one to love, more than > was a most dissipated man. Idleness, that curse 
now you long for riches. Affection is all in all } of the rich, had early led him into evil company, 
to our sex: take care, my dear child, how you ° and as he had married without love, he now lived 
fling it away.” ~ 3 without restraint. To the tears of his wife he 
‘* Well, I’m sure I never thoughtof these things : was indifferent, from her complaints he turned 
before; but you must be right. They say Ellen is} sarcastically away. *It was said that he was 
going to marry young Harry Monckton.”? $ not only ruining his own health, and destroying 
*T am glad to hearit. Harry is in a comforta- his wife’s comfort, but squandering his fortune. 
bie business, and can give his wife aneat,though ? It was just two years after the conversatioh 
it be @ comparatively humble home. Then his } with which our story begins, when the two 
character is everything that a wife could wish; } persons who had participated in that conversa- 
his principles are excellent, and his heart in the tion, called together on a morning visit at the 
right place. Altogether Ellen has made a happy } mansion of the Livingstons. Everything was 
ehoice.” in confusion there. Servants were running to 
Yet still I should think she will sometimes } and fro, the carriages of two physicians were at 
regret her choice, when she sees the rich carriage } the door, and from the upper chambers came 
of Mr. Livingston dash by her humble home.”? loud and successive shrieks as of some person 
** She will never think of it, my dear.” in mortal agony. The ladies saw that their 
‘Well, I suppose Caroline Willing,” said the } visit was mal a propos. They soon learned the 
youthful speaker, after a pause, “will now be } cause of the confusion. Mr. Livingston, the 
Mrs. Livingston. She has been trying to get } night before, had lost the remnant of his for- 
him these two years, they say.” tune, in a gambling house where a large por- 
‘Caroline is, a different girl from Ellen, she } tion of it had already vanished: he had returned 
has less heart and places her happiness chiefly } home, locked himself in his room, and blown 
in external show. Yet she never seems happy.” } out his brains with a pistol. His wife was in 
* How she will triumph over Ellen!’ violent hysterics. 
* But with little cause, my love. Wait fortwo } With sad hearts the two friends turned away. 
years and see the result.” Passing up the shaded street, they came to the 
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alone in the world with no one to cling to, and > Mr. Livingston, it had now become notorious, 
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outskirts of the village and saw before them the 
neat cottage of Ellen. The garden gate was 
open, and partially visible from the street was 
an arbor in which they caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. Monckton. Her work-basket was on the 
ground at her feet, and a favorite little dog was 
skipping playfully around her. In her face was 
calm content and happiness. How different the 
contrast between the happy young wife and her 
rival, Mrs. Livingston! This reflection arose 
in the heart of each of the two friends at the 
same time: their eyes met, and the younger one 
said, 

* You were right when you told me to wait 
for two years! I see now that virtue and affec- 
tion afford more lasting happiness than wealth 
and fashion.” 


LINES. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Tuo’ trials and sorrows await us through life, 
How sweet is the thought that they are not in vain, 
And He who has sent them to chasten the heart 
Can soften our grief, and give balm to our pain— 
The soul after passing ’mid shadow and gloom, 
Like sunshine that breaks o’er the cloud mantled sky, 
Beams forth with a radiance more pure and more fair, 
From the storm and the darkness that’s lingering 
nigh. 
And countless the blessings adversity brings— 
And priceless the lessons it leaves in the breast, 
To those who forget not in prosperous hours 
The truths in the days of their sadness imprest— 
As gold from the furnace, their hearts have been 
cleansed 
From the dross that has sullied its beautiful ray, 
And tho’ still in the world it may gather a stain, 
’T is so slight that a tear drop will wash it away. 


The God who has dealt us our bitterest woe 
Still measures the portion with kindness and love, 
And heals the crushed spirit with delicate care— 
Or gathers it home to the glories above; 
Then seek not ye sad ones, whose hearts are bowed 
low, 
In earth’s fleeting pleasures to find a relief, 
Tho’ seared by. its breath, yet the wound wiil remain, 
For the heart must be pure e’er it conquer a grief. 


THE BRACELET. 


To thee fair Hester, gentle friend, 

A bracelet of my hair I send, 

A worthless gift perchance, but thou 

When pale and cold, this fading brow 

May’st see it; and perchance ’t will stir 

Thy heart in memory of her 

Whose hands the frail memento wove; 

Whose heart was brightened by thy love. 
M. J. E. K. 
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As Mr. Sinclair approached the house in which 
Major Scott had found accommodations for him- 
self and his prisoner, he found himself no longer 
in darkness. More than one burning torch threw 
a lurid light upon the scene, while the men who 
held them, and perhaps as many as twenty more 
stood clustering together, near the house against 
which some of them were engaged in elevating 
a ladder. In what service that ladder might 
have been last used Mr. Sinclair shuddered to 
think. Perfect stillness reigned in this party. 
Their few orders were given in whispers. 

Keeping cautiously in shadow and moving 
with stealthy steps, Mr. Sinclair passed them 
and reached the house. Even when there he 
had little hope of making Major Scott hear him 
without alarming them, and he could not doubt 
that they would do everything in their power 
to frustrate his object. But heaven favored his 
merciful design—he touched the door and found 
it ajar. All was dark as midnight within it, and 
he had scareely taken a step when he stumbled 
against a man whose voice sounded fiercely 
even in the low whisper in which he ejaculated, 
“d—n you! Do you want to wake the major ? 
Don’t you see you’re at his room door ?”? 

**T see now, but it was so dark at first,”’ whis- 
pered Mr. Sinclair in reply—adding with that 
quickness of perception and readiness of inven- 
tion which danger siipplies to some minds—* I 
have come to watch him—you are wanted,”’ 

The man obeyed the intimation, and he had 
no sooner turned away than Mr. Sinclair laid 
his hand upon the latch of the door which had 
been indicated as Major Scott’s. It yielded to 
his touch, and with a quick but cautious move- 
ment he entered the room, and closed the door 
behind him. Cautious as he was, the soldier’s 
light sleep was broken, and he exclaimed hur- 
riedly, **who’s there ?”” 

Mr. Sinclair’s communication was made in 
a hasty whisper, and Major Scott only heard 
enough to know that his prisoner was in danger. 
Of Mr. Sinclair’s worst suspicions he did not 
even dream when starting to his feet, half dres- 
sed as he had thrown himself on the bed, he 
snatched his pistols from under his pillow, and 
exclaiming to Mr. Sinclair, “follow me, sir,” 
hurried to the scene of action, the room of 
Captain Devaux. Mr. Sinclair followed with 
rapid steps. 
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In one respect the conspirators had been 
disappointed—they had not obtained the key 
of Captain Devaux’s room, for being now a pri- 
soner on parole, he was subjected to no con- 
finement. He had, however, locked the door 
of his room himself to guard against the incur- 
sion of curiosity rather than of hostility; but 
the lock was none of the strongest—a single 
vigorous application of Major Scott’s foot to 
the door started the screws which held it, and a 
second burst it off and threw the entrance open 
before him. As Mr. Sinclair glanced forward, 
“thank God!? burst from his lips to the no 
small surprise of Major Scott, who saw little 
cause for gratitude in finding the object of his 
solicitude retreating, sword in hand, toward the 
door, while several athletic men, their faces dark 
with hate, were already pressing dangerously 
upon him, and others were crowding in at the 
opened window. The impetuous rush of his 
friends freed Captain Devaux for a moment 
from his assailants, but they returned fiercely 
to the charge, too furious now to postpone their 
revenge even to their deference for Major Scott. 
Vain were Mr. Sinclair’s entreaties to be heard 
till their advance was stayed by the sight of 
Major Scott’s fire-arms—weapons with which 
they had not furnished themselves, considering 
them useless in an enterprise to whose complete 
success silence was essential. . Then first they 
listened to him as he exclaimed, ‘this man is 
innocent, and if you shed his blood it will call 
to heaven-for vengeance. I saw him myself 
this day oppose himself to two of his own coun- 
trymen to save @ defenceless woman from in- 
jury. That woman was my daughter—some of 
you know her well—ah, Thompson! you may 
well hang your head—would you slay the deli- 
verer of her whose good nursing saved the life 
of your motherless child—Wilson, it was but 
last week that she sat beside your dying mother 
and soothed and comforted her—but for this 
good and brave man she would now have been 
with her in heaven.’’ 

It was only necessary to gain a hearing for 
such words to produce an influence on the rash, 
but not cruel mén whom Mr. Sinclair addressed, 
and. scarcely half an hour had passed since their 
entrance into the room when they offered their 
hands in pledge of amity to him whose life they 
had come to seek. As a proof of their sincerity 
they advised Major Scott no longer to delay his 
departure from the town, and some of them 
volunteered to accompany him as a guard to his 
country seat. 

“You have saved my life,’ said Captain 
Devaux, as he shook hands with Mr. Sinclair 
at parting. 


**And you have preserved for me all except 
my duties, for which I can now desire to live,”’ 
answered Mr. Sinclair with emotion, then turning 
to Major Scott, he added, ‘‘as soon as you con- 
sider it safe, you will, I hope, bring Captain 
Devaux to visit us. 


In the meantime, Captain 
Devaux, remember that the stranger and the 
prisoner are a clergyman’s especial care, and 
suffer yourself to want nothing which I can do 
for you. By the bye,” and he took Major Scott 

3 aside and whispered him. 

‘Give yourself no concern about that, my 

3 dear sir,’’ said Major Scott in reply, “I will 
attend to it.”? 

He did attend to it, and Captain Devaux’s 
drafts on his captor were promptly met, till he 
was able to open a communication with the 
British commander. 

In as quiet a manner as possible Major Scott 
and Captain Devaux moved off from the hotel, 
and were met in the suburbs by their volunteer 

} guard, while another party of the men whom he 
had thus saved from a great crime, attended Mr. 
Sinclair to his home. As he entered the’ area 

’ of the smouldering ruins his eyes sought the 

object lately viewed with so much horror. He 

; had scarcely glanced at it when one of his com- 

} panions stepped up and disengaged a dark cloak 

$ from the noose already prepared for its expected 
victim—*‘ I knew no one would steal it from the 

> gallows,”’ said the man, and as he threw it over 
his shoulders, Mr. Sinclair smiled to think how 

; easily imagination had transformed’that formless 

object into the fair proportions of a man. 
Nothing more was heard of Captain Devaux 

for weeks—dreary weeks to many in Havre de 

Grace—melancholy weeks to the inmates of the 

parsonage, who missed at every turn the familiar 

step and voice which had been life’s sweetest 
music to their hearts. At length Mr. Sinclair 
received a note from Major Scott, announcing 
his own approaching departure to the army on 
our Northern frontier, and requesting permission 
for Captain Devaux and himself to call on Mr. 
and Miss Sinclair. Permission was given—the 
call was made, and those who had only met in 
scenes of terror and dismay, amidst flushing 
looks and fierce words, now greeted each other 
with gentlest courtesy among sounds and sights 
of peace. The call was succeeded by a visit of 
some days, and this by one of weeks, till at last 
it seemed to be understood that the parsonage 
was to be the home of Captain Devaux while 
awaiting the exchange which Major Scott had 
promised to do all in his power to expedite. 

His society was at the present time peculiarly 

pleasing to Mr. Sinclair, who was diverted from 

his own sad thoughts by the varied intelligence 
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of the soldier and traveller in many lands. Mary 
Sinclair had been unable to meet her deliverer 
without a thrill of emotion which communicated 
an air of timidity to her manner, whose usual 
characteristic was modest self-possession. Capt. 
Devaux, at thirty-five, had outlived the age of 
sudden and violent passion, but he had not out- 
lived that of deep feeling. A soldier from boy- 
hood, he had visited almost every clime, and 
been familiar with the beauties of almost every 
land, yet in this lovely and gentle girl, whom he 
had guarded from ill, and whom he now saw in 
all the pure and tender associations of her home, 
blessing and blessed, there was something which 
touched his heart more deeply than he liked to 
acknowledge even to himself. Again and again 
when he saw the soft, varying color that rose to 
her cheek at his sudden entrance, or heard the 
voice in which she was addressing another sink 
into a more subdued tone as she spoke to him, 
did he take his hat and wandered forth that he 


might still in solityde his bosom’s triumphant 
throb, and reason with himself on the folly of 
suffering his affections to be enthralled by one 
from whom, ere another day passed, he might 
be separated by orders which would send him 
thousands of miles away, and detain him, per- 


haps, for years. 

“If I thought her feelings were really inte- 
rested,”? he would say to himself at other times 
—but nonsense—how can I be such a coxcomb 
—all she can feel for me is gratitude.”? 

This last sentiment was echoed by Mary Sin- 
clair, who, when self-convicted of unusual emo- 
tion in Capt. Devaux’s presence, ever repeated, 
“it is only gratitude.” 

One evening Mr. Sinclair retired after tea to 
his study, leaving his daughter and his guest 
together. He had not been gone long when a 
servant entered with the letters and papers just 
brought by the semi-weekly mail, which con- 
veyed to the inhabitants of Havre de Grace the 
important events then daily transpiring in dis- 
tant parts of the country. The only letter was a 
somewhat bulky one for Capt. Devaux. Mary 
received the papers and commenced reading 
them that she might leave her companion at 
liberty. Had she been looking at him she 
would have seen some surprise, and even a 
little annoyance in his countenance as his eyes 
rested on the seals of his despatch. He opened 
it, and the annoyance ‘deepened. He read it 
more than once. Minutes passed in perfect 
silence, and Mary began to wonder what cor- 
respondent could so deeply interest him. A 
heavy sigh made her look up. His letter lay 
open on the table before him, but he had evi- 


dently long ceased to read, for his arm rested ? 
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upon it, while his eyes were fixed with an 
expression at once intent and mournful on her. 
Mary thought only of him as she said, ‘‘I hope 
you have no painful intelligence there, Captain 
Devaux.” 

**T suppose I ought to consider it very joyful 
intelligence—I am no longer a prisoner—I have 
been exchanged, and’’—he hesitated, looked 
away, then added rapidly—‘‘I am ordered im- 
mediately to join my regiment in Canada.” 

A quick drawing of the breath as if from sud- 
den pain met his ear—his heart beat quickly, 
but he would not embarrass her by a glance. 
There was a slight rustling of her dress, and 
turning he saw that she had risen, and with one 
hand pressed upon the table for support, was 
advancing to the door. Falteringly, one—two 
—three steps were taken, and completely over- 


come, pale and ready to faint, she sank upon 


a sofa near her. He sprang forward, but she 
motioned him away, and covering her face with 
her hands, burst into tears—tears of shame as 
well as of sorrow. For an instant he stood irre- 
solute—but only for an instant, when bending 
over her, he whispered, “dare I hope that you 
sympathize with me, Mary—that the feeling 
which made even liberty painful to me since it 
separates me from you, is not confined to my 
own bosom ?”? : 

Mary’s sobs ceased—but she spoke not— 
moved not. 

«‘ Answer me, dear Mary—remember I have 
little time to woo, for my orders admit of no 
delay in their execution—I must leave you to- 
morrow. Rise then above the petty formalities 
of your sex, and if I may indeed hope ever to 
call you mine, let me do so this night—this hour 
—your father will not, I think, fear to commit 
you to my tenderness.” 

Mary uncovered her face, and raised her eyes 
for an instant to his, with an expression so con- 
fiding that he thought his suit was won, and 
pressing her hand to his lips, he said, ‘that 
glance tells me that you are my own, Mary. 
My life shall prove my gratitude—but now I 
must seek your father—ouwr father—will you 
await us here ?”? 

*T have something to say to you—sit down 
and hear me,” said Mary in a voice which she 
strove in vain to raise above a whisper. 

He placed himself beside her on the sofa, 
still clasping the hand he had taken, and with 
a voice faltering and low at first, but gather- 
ing strength as she proceeded, Mary resumed, 
JT will not attempt—I do not wish to deny 
that you have read my heart aright—that— 
that you who saved me are—are—” a lover’s 
ear alone could detect the next words—‘“ very 
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dear to me—but I cannot—I think I ought 
not——” 

She paused, and Captain Devaux said—“ you 
are not willing to entrust your happiness to one 
so lately known.” 

*Oh, no! you mistake my meaning—I can 
have no doubt of you—no fear for my own hap- 
piness—but my father—who will care for him 
if I, his daughter, his only child, thus give 
myself to another at the very time that he 
needs me most.” 

**T will not take you from him—at least not 
now, Mary—give me but the right to call you 
mine, and I will leave you here, in your owh 
sweet home—not again, I trust, to be visited by 
war—till peace shall leave me at liberty to re- 
turn to England with my bride—my wife.” 

He would have clasped her to him as he 
named her thus, but Mary struggled almost 
wildly to free herself, exclaiming, “oh! plead 
not thus lest I forget my father in myself—my 
duty in-my love—the forgetfulness would be 
but short—I should be unhappy even at your 
side, when I thought of the loneliness of heart 
and life to which I had condemned him.” 

**But he should go with us—he should have 
our home. It will be a simple home, Mary— 
for though I come of a lordly race, I inherit not 
their wealth—but it will be large enough for our 
father.”’ 

“Kind and generous!’ exclaimed Mary, as 
she suffered her fingers to clasp the hand in 
which they had hitherto only rested—* would 
that it might be so—but that were to ask of my 
father a sacrifice greater even than the surren- 
der of his daughter—the sacrifice of his sense of 
duty to the people who have chosen him as their 
spiritual father—and to whom he considers him- 
self bound for life.” 

Captain Devaux remained silent long after 
she had ceased to speak, with his eyes resting 
on her downcast face. At length in low, sad 
tones he questioned, “‘and must we part thus ?”’ 

Mary’s lips moved, but she could not speak. 

“J will not ask you to remember me, Mary,”’ 
he resumed, “for if forgetfulness be possible to 
you, it will perhaps be for your happiness to 
forget—yet—pardon me if I am selfish—I would 
have some little light amid the darkness gather- 
ing around my heart—may I hope that had no 
duty forbidden you would have been mine ?” 

She yielded to his clasping arms, and sinking 
on his bosom, murmured there, *‘ yours—yours 
ever and only—yours wholly if I could be yours 
holily.’? 

From this interview Mary retired to her 
chamber, and Captain Devaux sought his host 
in his study. After communicating to Mr. 
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Sinclair the contents of the despatch he had 
just received, he continued, “I must in conse- 
quence of these orders leave you immediately— 
but before I go I have a confession to make to 
you. You will not wonder that your lovely 
daughter should have won my heart; but one 
hour since I could have said that I had never 
yielded for an instant to that heart’s sugges- 
tions—had never consciously revealed my love, 
or endeavored to excite, in her, feelings which 
in my position, and the present relations of our 
respective countries, could scarcely fail to be 
productive of pain. I can say so no longer. 
The moment of parting has torn the veil from 
the hearts of both—she loves me’’—there was a 
joyous intonation in Captain Devaux’s voice as 
he pronounced these last words. He was silent 
a moment while Mr. Sinclair continued to look 
gravely down,—then suddenly he resumed,-— 
‘pardon my selfishness—I forget alkelse in the 
sweet thought that I am loved by one so pure, 
so gentle, so lovely. But tkough I have dared 
without your permission to acknowledge my 
own tenderness, and to draw from her the dear 
confession of her regard, there my wrong has 
ended—she has assured me that she could never 
be happy separated from you, and that you are 
wedded to your people.” Mr. Sinclair shaded 
with his hand features quivering with emotion. 
“At present,”’ continued Capt. Devaux, “ these 
feelings, which are both of them too sacred 
for me to contest, place a barrier between us 
and I have sought from her no promise for the 
future—if she can forget me,”? Captain Devaux 
paused for a moment, then added abruptly— 
‘may a happier destiny be hers than I could 
have commanded—but, sir, the time may come 
when England shall no longer need all her sol- 
diers—an orphan and an only child, I have 
nothing to bind me to her soil—should I seek 
you then and find your Mary with an unchanged 
heart, will you give her to me ?—will you re- 
ceive me as a son?” 

‘Under such circumstances I would do so 
joyfully,”? Mr. Sinclair replied, “yet I cannot 
conceal from you now that I grieve to know 
that my daughter must wear out her youth in 
a hope long deferred at best, perhaps never to 
be realized.” 

Both gentlemen were, for a few minutes, 
plunged in silent thought. Captain Devaux 
rose from his seat—walked several times across 
the room, and then stopping before the table at 
which Mr. Sinclair was seated, resumed the 
conversation. 

“Had I designedly sought the interest with 
which your daughter has honored -me,”’ he said, 
“your words would inflict on me intolerable 
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self-reproach, but I cannot blame myself for not 
being silent when silence would have been a 
reproach to her delicacy and a libel on my own 
affection. Now, however, sir, I yield myself 
wholly to your cooler judgment and better know- 
ledge of her nature, and I will do what ever may, 
in your opinion, conduce to her happiness with- 
out respect to my own feelings. If you think 
she can forget the past, and you desire that 
she should”—his voice lost its firmness, and he 
grasped with violence the chair on which he 
leaned—*‘I will do nothing to recall it to her 
memory. It is the only amende I can make for 
the shadow which I have thrown upon her life— 
dark indeed will such a resolve leave my own.”’ 

“Tt would cast no ray of light on hers. Be 
assured her love is not a thing to be forgotten— 
it is a part of her life.’? 

** And it shall be repaid with all of mine which 
my duties as a soldier and subject leave at my dis- 
posal. Do not think me altogether selfish when 
I say that your words have left no place in my 
heart for anything but happiness—I have but 
one thing more to ask of you—it is a great favor 
—inexpressibly great—but os! 

* Nay—nay,”’ Mr. Sinclair exclaimed, gather- 
ing his meaning more from his looks and manner 
than from the words which fell slowly from his 
lips— ask me not so soon to put the irrevocable 
seal upon a bond which may be one of misery.” 

“If your words be true—if her love be a part 
of her life, the irrevocable seal has been already 
affixed by heaven, and I only ask you to give 
your sanction to it, that by uniting her duty and 
her love, you may save her gentle spirit all con- 
test with itself, and give her the fairest hope of 
future joy.” 

It was now Mr. Sinclair’s turn to rise and 
pace the floor in agitated silence—“I know not 
how to decide so suddenly on so momentous a 
question,” he at length exclaimed. 

Suppose you leave its decision to her whom 
it most concerns. It is for her happiness we are 
most anxious—so entirely is that my object that 
I would not influence her determination even by 
alook. I will not even ask to be present when 
you place my proposal before her; but I must 
repeat, sir, if you design to do it, there is no 
time to be lost, for I must be on my way to 
Canada to-morrow.” 

‘So be it then—she shall choose for herself, 
and heaven direct her choice !”? 

“Amen!” responded Captain Devaux as Mr. 
Sinclair turned from him to the door. He heard 
him ascend the stairs, and ask and receive admis- 
sion to his daughter’s room. Then he counted 
the seconds as they grew into minutes—the 
minutes as they extended to a quarter of an 








hour—a half hour—and rolled slowly on toward 
the hour which lacked but little to its completion, 
when his straining ear caught the sound of an 
opening door, and then Mr. Sinclair’s sedate step 
was heard slowly descending the stairs and ap- 
proaching the study. Captain Devaux met him 
at the door and looked the inquiry which he could 
not speak. Mr. Sinclair replied to thé look, ‘she 
is yours.”’ 

**May I not see her and receive such 4 con- 
firmation of my hopes from her own lips ?”’ 

* Not to-night—I have persuaded her to retire 
at once—she needs repose, and we must be early 
astir. Your marriage must for many reasons be 
kept secret at present, and as I could not, I fear, 
find witnesses here on whose silence I could rely, 
we will accompany you in the morning to Major 
Scott’s, and there, in the presence of his wife and 
sister, your vows shall receive the sanction of 
the church. You must have some preparation 
to make, and I will bid you good night, for there 
are certain legal preliminaries necessary to the 
validity of a marriage here, to which I must 
attend this evening—unusual as the hour is.’’ 

There was a strange mingling of emotion in 
the hearts of the lovers as they stood side by 
side within that room in the gray dawn of the 
next morning. 


In a few hours they were to 
part they knew not for what distance of space or- 


duration of time. It might be that they should 
never after this morning look upon each other’s 
faces in life; yet, ere they parted, there was to 
be a bond upon their souls which should make 
them ever present to each other, shouldwgive 
them the same interests, should, as it were, 
mould their beings into one. Sacred bond of 
God’s own forming which thus offers the sup- 
port of a spiritual and indissoluble union amid 
the separations and changes of this ever-varying 
life! No such strength and peace are to be 
found in the frail and casual ties for which man 
in his folly would exchange this bond of heaven. 

Few words were spoken during the hurried 
breakfast at the parsonage or the drive to Major 
Scott’s, for deep emotion is ever silent. Yet not 


; for them were the coy reserves often evinced by 


hearts on the verge of a life-union—the falter- 
ing timidity which hesitates to lift the veil from 
feelings in whose light existence is thenceforth 
to pass. They could not forget that they were 
to part, and even Mary hesitated not to let her 
lover read in her eyes’ shadowy depths the ten- 
derness Which might soothe the parting pang, 
and whose memory might brighten the hours of 
separation. , 
Why should we linger on a scene which each 
heart can depict for itself?) With solemn ten- 
derness the father pronounced the words which 
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transformed to another the right to his own 
earthly sanctuary—the heart of his daughter— 
and committed to another’s keeping—his last 
and brightest earthly treasure. That treasure 
‘was soon, however, returned, for a time, to 
his care. The vows of the marriage rite had 
scarcely been uttered, when with one long clasp 
—one whispered word—one lingering look—the 
disciplined soldier turned from his newly found 
joy to his duties. Never had Mary seémed more 
lovely in his eyes or her father’s than in that 
moment, when with quivering lips, eyes “heavy 
with unshed tears,’’? and cheeks white with an- 
guish, she yet smiled upon him to the last.. Nor 
did her heroic self-contro] cease when he was 
gone. Her father was still there, and for him 
she endured and was silent. Only by her lan- 
guid movements and fading color did he learn 
the bitterness of her soul through the weary 
months of her sorrow. Weary months were 
they indeed ! 

One letter she received from Captain Devaux, 
written before he had passed beyond the limits 
of the United States. It breathed the very soul 
of tenderness. ‘‘ My wife!’’ he wrote, “‘ what 
joy is summed in that little word—what faith in 
the present—what promise for the future. I 
find myself often repeating it again and again 
with a lingering cadence, while your gentle eyes 
seem smiling at my folly.’ Long, long did Mary 
wear this letter next her heart, and stil] no other 
came to take its place. 

They had parted in 1813, just as the falling 
leayes came to herald the approach of winter. 
That winter passed with Mary in vain longing 
and vainer hopes. Spring again clothed her 
home with beauty, but there came no spring to 
her heart. Summer brought joy and gladness 
to the earth, but not to her, and another autumn 
closed over her in anxious suspense. There 
were moments when she could almost have 
prayed to have that dread silence broken even 
by a voice from the tomb—other times in which 
she threw herself on her knees in thankfulness 
that she could yet hope. From Major Scott she 
had heard that Captain Deyaux’s regiment had 
been sent.to the South, but of him individually 
even Major Scott knew nothing. At length 
came the eighth of January, that day of vain 
triumph on which thousands fell in the contest 
for rights already lost or won—the treaty of 
peace having been signed at Ghent on the 
twenty-fourth of the preceding month. For- 
getful of this useless hecatomb at war’s relent- 
less shrine, America echoed the gratulations of 
the victors which fell with scathing power on 
the heart of the trembling Mary. How could 
she hope that he, the fearless soldier, had 
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escaped this scene of slaughter! If he had, 
surely he would now find some way to inform 
her of his safety, but weeks passed on, and 
passed still in silence. 

During this long period of suspense, no doubt 
of the tenderness and truth of him she loved had 
ever sullied Mary’s faith. Mr. Sinclair was not 
always thus confiding, and once on seeing the 
deadly pallor that overspread her face on hearing 
the announcement of ‘no letters’’—he uttered 
words of keen reproach on him who could so 
wrong her gentle heart. i 

“Oh, father !”? Mary exclaimed, “speak not 
thus—be assured it is not his fault—remember 
that no licence could tempt him to wrong the 
defenceless—think how honorable he was in 
suppressing his own feelings lest their avowal 
should bring sorrow on us—and when my self- 
betrayal unsealed his lips, how delicate to me, 
how generous to you was his conduct—and who 
but he could have been so rigid in his observance 
of a soldier’s duty, yet so inexpressibly tender 
asaman. I loved him because I saw him thus 
true and noble—and having seen him thus how 
can I doubt him? He may be no longer on 
earth; but wherever he is, he is my true and 
noble husband, and you will not again distress 
me, dear father, by speaking as if you doubted 
it.”? 

Never,” said Mr. Sinclair emphatically, and 
he never did, though he saw her form grow 
thinner, and her cheek paler every day, and 
before the winter was gone heard that deep, 
hollow cough from her, which has so often 
sounded as the knell of hope to the anxious 
heart. With the coming on of summer this 
cough passed away, but Mary was oppressed by 
great feebleness and langor—scarcely less fatal 
symptoms, Still she omitted none of those cares 
essential to her father’s comfort—while to the 
poor, the sick, the sorrowing, she was more 
than ever an angel of mercy. With feeble steps 
and slow she still walked her accustomed round 
of charity, and thus living for duty she lived for 
God, and had His peace shed abroad in her heart, 
even while sorrow was wearing away the springs 
of her life. She loved to sit alone and send her 
thoughts forward to the future—not of this life, 
but of that higher life in which there shall be no 
shadow on the brightness of our joy—where love 
shall be without fear—no war shall desolate— 
no opposing duty shall separate—no death shall 
place its stony barrier between loving hearts. 
With a mind thus occupied, she wandered one 
day, in the latter part of August, through the 
garden of the parsonage and the yard imme- 
diately surrounding the church into the little 
enclosure beyond, within which was the green 
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and flowery knoll that marked her mother’s last 
resting-place. As she turned again toward her 
home, the sound of a carriage driven rapidly by 
caused her to look toward the road which Yay 
about one hundred yards distant. The carriage 
rushed by, and she caught but a glimpse of a 
gentleman leaning from its window. In another 
moment a grove of trees had hidden both the 
carriage and its occupant from her sight—yet 
that glimpse had sent a thrill through her frame 
—a mist passed over her eyes, and with eager, 
trembling steps, she proceeded on her way. As 
she reached the garden, she thought she saw her 
father approaching it from the house, but her 
path led through a summer-house, and when she 
had passed through it he was no longer visible. 
Everything in the house wore its usual air of 
quietness on her entrance, and with a feeling of 
disappointment, for which she could not ration- 
ally account, she turned her steps toward her 
father’s study. As she drew near the door she 
heard her father’s voice—the words “I dread to 
tell her,”? met her ear and made her heart stand 
still. One sgep more and she was at the door— 
she looked eagerly forward, and with a glad ery 
sprang into the extended arms of her husband. 

It was long before any of the party were suffi- 
ciently composed for conversation. When that 
time came, Captain or rather Colonel Devaux 
heard with surprise that no letters had been 





received from him since his joining the army in 


Canada. He had written often, but had been 
obliged to send his letters to some distant post- 
town by his own servant. As he had de- 
clined accompanying Colonel Devaux to Ame- 
rica, there was reason to suppose that he had 
suspected the character of the correspondence, 
perhaps had acquainted himself fully with the 
contents of the letters, and had taken effectual 
means to prevent their reaching their destina- ‘ 
tion, with the hope of thus completely removing 3 
from Colonel Devaux’s mind every inducement } 
to return to this country. Having received a ; 
severe wound at the battle of New Orleans, Col. g 
then Major Devaux, was sent home with the ac- ; 
counts of that disastrous day. Almost imme- 
diately on his arrival in England, he received 
orders to join the army under Wellington, which 
the recent re-appearance of Bonaparte on the 
shores of France rendered it necessary rapidly 
toincrease. Receiving at the battle of Waterloo 
a wound in the sword arm, disabling him for 
service, Colonel Devaux was again so fortunate 
as to be sent home with despatches. As the 
war was already in fact, at an end, he felt no 
delicacy in soliciting and found no difficulty in 
obtaining a leave of absence, and set sail in the 
first packet advertised for America. ‘As a 
Vou. IX.—5 





consequence of peace, a large part of our force 
will be disbanded, and many officers put on 
half pay. A friend who is very influential at 
head-quarters has undertaken to secure me a 
place on the list of these last—henceforth, dear 
Mary, your home is mine,” said Col. Devaux 
in conclusion. 

“ And did you never doubt me during all this 
long silence ?”’ he asked of his happy wife a few 
days after his return. 

** Never,” said Mary firmly, and then added 
in a more playful manner— if I should step into 
the confessor’s chair, can you answer as boldly ?” 

*T can, Mary—though I never received a line 
from you, it never occurred to me to fear any 
change in your affection. Our marriage had 
placed on it the seal of duty, and your conduct 
in relation to your father had shown me that 
this seal you could not easily break.”’ 

** Then you did not love me less for not yield- 
ing every other consideration to the gratification 
of your wishes,” said Mary, endeavoring to 
speak lightly, but betraying deeper feeling by 
the slight tremor in her voice, and the quick 
blush mantling in her cheek. 

“Love you less!”? exclaimed Colonel Devaux 
warmly—* my love had been little worthy your 
acceptance, dearest, had it been lessened by 
seeing that your principles were paramount 
even to your affections. Happy would it be 
for all your sex, Mary, did they recognise as 
the only test of a true and noble love that it 
increases with the increase of esteem, and finds 
more pleasure in the excellence of its object 
than in its own selfish triumphs.” 

Ere the winter of 1815 had set in, Mary’s 
rounded form and blooming cheek relieved all 


; Mr. Sinclair’s apprehension of her consumptive 
$ . . 
$ tendencies, and proved that “her love was in- 


deed,” as he had said, ‘a part of her life.” 


TO MY MOTHER ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


BY S. D. ANDERSON. 


HeatrTu to thee, mother, through the coming year— 
Peace to thy footsteps, joy around thy way— 
Sunshine and gladness in each dawning day— 

Home’s peaceful smile to chase away each tear, 

And make life’s winter, summery still appear: 
Warm hearts are round thee, mother, every prayer 
That’s upward borne upon the evening air 

[s freighted with love’s wishes—every fear 

So linked with thoughts of thee, till life has grown 
A portion of thy being—each full hour 
Rains down thy kindness in a dewy shower— 

And we, within whose hearts, as on a throne 

Thy image sitteth; catch each faintest tone 

And deeply treasure it—alone—alone. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, No. VIII. 


MARY E. HEWITT. 


Mrs. Hewirt is known to our readers as a 
writer of fugitive poems of more or less merit. 
Some of her productions are quite beautiful, 
others are tame, rough and unimaginative. She 
succeeds best in those light and easy verses, 
which are thrown off, by an irrepressible im- 
pulse, as a relief to the heart: a species of 
writing in which women peculiarly excel. 
There is taste, ease and gracefulness in nearly 


all the poems in the volume before us, which } 


is very elegantly printed by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. of Boston. 
We begin our quotations with “‘ The Hearth of 


Home,” a poem which is full of eloquent allu- ; 


sions. 


‘The storm around my dwelling sweeps, 
And while the boughs it fiercely reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

warm and cheering hearth beside ; 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o’er all its radiance throw, 
Back to the years my memories flow, 

hen Rome sat on her hills in pride, 
When every stream, and grove, and tree, 
And fountain had in deity. 


The hearth was'then, ’mong low and great, 
Unto the Lares consecrate ; 
The youth arrived to man’s estate, 

There offered up his golden heart ; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread, 
The stranger still for refuge fled, 

Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed, 

Till he might fearless thence depart: 
And there the slave, a slave no more, 
Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 


Full many a change, the hearth hath known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew’s tone, 
The log that bright at yule-tide shone, 

The merry sports of Hallow-e’en; 
Yet still where’er a home is found, 
Gather the warm affections round, 
And there the notes of mirth resound, 

The voice of wisdom heard between; 
And welcomed there with words of grace, 
The stranger finds a resting-place. 


Oh! wheresoe’er our feet may roam, 
Still sacred is the hearth of home; 
Whether beneath the princely dome, 

Or peasant’s lowly roof it be, 
For home the wanderer ever yearns; 
Backward to where its hearth-fire burns, 
Like to the.wife of old, he turns 

Fondly the eyes of memory. 
Back where his heart he offered first— 
Back where his fair, young hopes he nursed. 


My humble hearth though all disdain, 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain; 
Here to my Lares offer up 
The warm prayer of a por heart; 
Tuov that my household guardian art, 
That dost to me thine aid impart, 
And withthy mercy fill’st my cup, 
, 


te the hope within my sou 
Till I in faith may reach the goal.” 
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This is not of a very high order of poetry, but 
the verse is easy and pleasant, and the sentiment 
will find a response in every womanly heart. 
The ‘ Wife’s Prayer’ is in a better strain: this 
poem alone should make the reputation of Mrs, 
Hewitt! 

‘‘Hear me!—Oh, hear me now! 
By the red flush upon thy wasted cheek— 


By the deep tracery o’er thy noble brow, 
Hear me! bear with me, husband! while I speak! 





i I’ve marked thee day by day— 
Thy hours are all of anxious vague unrest— 
Thine eye hath caught a stern, unwonted ray— 
Thy lip hath lost all memory of its jest. 


Thy wife sits pale beside— 
Thy child shrinks back appalled from thine embrace— 
Thy menials quail before thy mien of pride— 
Thy very dog avoids thine altered face! 


g Oh! for poor Glory’s wreath, 

} Casting from thee all tenderness and gladness; 

$ _ Thou track’st a phantom on, whose fiery breath 
Dryeth the way founts till thou thirst to madness! 


My prayer is all for thee— 
My life in thine! by our remembered bliss— 
By all thine hours of watchful misery— 
| What meed hath fame to render thee for this! 
c 


If thou yet lov’st me, hear! 
Now, while thy feet press onward to the goal, 
Turn thee! oh! turn thee in thy stern career, 
And thrust this mad ampirion from thy soul!” 


The ensuing poem is in a different vein. 
Well has Mrs. Hewitt depicted the only sources 
true happiness ! 


Ol. 


¢ 
; 
3 

““*Come, mother! sit beneath the wine, 

Here by our open door, 

} And tell me who my fathers were 
In the glorious days of yore. 
$ 
g 
$ 
$ 


I’ve read to-day such glowing tales— 
Wondering o’er every line— 

Of the knights who fought for the holy cross, 
In the wars of Palestine— 


Of their prancing steeds, and flashing spears, 
And their pennons waving out, 
And the clarions mingling on the air 


With the stirring battle shout— 


Till I seemed to hear the rush of fight, 
The Moslem’s rallying cry, 

The Christian charge, and the Paynim rout, 
And the shouts of victory! 


And were my sires bold warrior knights? 
‘Oh! brave in their array! 
Dear mother! I am old enough— 
Tell me the tale, I pray!’ 


‘I have no tales like these, my boy, 
In thy young ear to pour— 

Here, where we dwell, thy grandsire dwelt, 
As his grandsires did before. 


With the healthful flash of manly toil, 
And the sweat-drop on their brow; . 
They won these fields from the wild and waste, 
By the mattock and the plough, 


They were the soul’s true conquerors— 
A spotless name their shield; 

And their banner was the waving grain 
Of the ripened harvest field. 
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Seek not to deck thy fair young brow 
With mouldering wreaths of fame; 

But onward! girt in manhood’s might, 
And win thyself a name! 


Guard well thy faith—keep true thy heart— 
Hold thou thine honor fast; 

Thus be the lustre of thy worth 
Back on thy fathers cast.’”’ 


With a poem entitled *‘ Bless Thee,”’ we close 
our quotations. 


IT may not break the spell 
y beauty wove around me, 
Till time shall loose the silver cord 
That long to earth hath bound me. 
I see thee smile on loftier ones, 
And mark the proud caress thee; 
Yet when my lips would ope to curse, 
They never fail to bless thee. 


One memory round me everywhere, 
One task in silence set me— 

The ever, ever thinking on, 
And striving to forget thee. 

And though the ever goading thought 
To madness thus oppress me, 

I may not curse—I cannot hate— 
My heart still whispers ‘bless thee!’”” 


These extracts will give the reader a general 
idea of Mrs. Hewitt’s poetical abilities. She is 


not entitled to take rank with the best of our 
writers—not with Mrs. Sigourney nor Mrs. s- 
good—but she is a chaste and elegant poet, 


whose productions every person of taste will 
admire. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


* Atta! Il Allah!” from the mosques 
Across the morning air, 

Was heard a hundred meuzzins’ cry, 
“To prayer, awake to prayer!” 

And turbaned Turk, and Arab dark, 
The freeman, and the bound, 

Sultan, and meanest slave alike 
Fell prostrate at the sound. 


°T was noon, and in the busy mart 
Was hurrying to and fro, 

When sudden came the meuzzin’s cry, 
And all was hushed below. 

And when the crescent moon arose 
Across the twilight air, 

Again was heard that solemn cry, 
Again they knelt in prayer. 

Alas! in Christian lands the bell, 
At break and set of day,- 

May call in vain to Christian men— 
They have no time to pray— 

By night and day, in grief or joy, 
For empty wealth they slave— 

Ay! live as if there was.no God, 
No life beyond the grave. 


THE NOBLE RETALIATION. 
BY ROBER® F. 
I. 


THE MERCHANT. 


GREELEY. 


Ir was the night before Christmas, five years 
ago. Snow lay:on the sidewalks to the depth 
of several inches, and the wind came whistling 
through keyholes and crannies, and whirling the 
falling flakes against the window-panes. The 
lights glittered gaily, nevertheless, in the well 
stored windows of the innumerable shops with 
which New York’s great thoroughfare, Broad- 
way, is lined—while here and there a gleam of 
ruddy brightness shone out from the tapestried 
casements of some aristocratic dwelling upon 
the murky atmosphere, and the thrilling laugh 
of the gay and beautiful mingled its tones with 
the voice of the storm without. 

On just such a night as this it was, that Mr. 
Pryce Benedick—a man of ample means and 
liberal income—turned from the door of a well 
known curiosity shop, and, wrapping securely 
about him his thickly lined cloak—as well to 
shield himself from the piercing blast, as to pre- 
serve from injury a package of costly presents, 
intended for distribution among his little ones 
at home—took his way with what speed he 
might toward Eighth:street. Pleasant thoughts 
of the delight with which his appearance would 
be welcomed by his family, and of the comfor- 
table fire-side around which they were grouped, 
impatiently anticipating his coming, came crowd- 
ing in rapid succession upon his mind, and added 
fresh agility to his steps. He had not forgotten 
his wife among the rest, as a splendid shawl, 
snugly stored away beneath one of his arms, and 
for which he had just given in payment a bill to 
the amount of one hundred dollars, bore ample 
and convineing testimony. 

As he hurried along with all these things in 
view, the worthy merchant was astonished at 
hearing a groan, proceeding apparently from 
some place near at hand. Pausing for a mo- 
ment, and looking round to ascertain its source, 
he was enabled, by the rays of a neighboring 

lamp, to perceive, outstretched upon the steps 
’ of an adjoining mansion, where he had fallen 
apparently from sheer exhaustion, an attenuated 
figure, upon which the inclemency of the weather 
had already made sad ravages. 

Mr. Pryce Benedick’s first impulse was to pass 
on—fax he knew how eagerly his advent was 
looked for by those whom he had left behind, 
and as yet his supper was untasted. But the 
} sight of so much distress in the open street, and 
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on such a night, wakened a dormant feeling of 
commisseration in his own bosom, and turning 
back with something of self-reproach for his 
hesitation, he addressed the wretched object of 
his pity. 

** My good fellow,” he said, touching him at 
the same time gently with his foot, to arouse 
him -from his stupor—‘do you know what you 
are doing? If you lie here in the snow much 
longer you’ll soon be a fit subject for the Pot- 
ter’s-field. Why don’t you get up, and go 
home ??? 

The person thus appealed to raised himself 
with a considerable effort upon his elbow, and 
after scrutinizing the merchant closely for some 
seconds, as if to assure himself that they were 
not the words of mockery which he had heard— 
replied with a discordant laugh that made Mr. 
Benedick’s blood run cold. 

“* Home! I have no home!?? 

And with this single exclamation he fell back § 
once more, and relapsed into the state of half 
consciousness from which he had been aroused. 

But Mr. Benedick was not to be thus put 3 
off, having once made a,commencement—so he 
wrapped his warm cloak more tightly about his 
person, and returned to the attack. 

This will never do, my man. If yon have 
no home, that is no reason why you should lie 
abont the streets in this reckless way.”’ 

«What else can I do??. asked the man. “I 
am penniless and starving—beyond the power 
to do a bit of work, even if I could obtain it.” 

**Do!”? exclaimed the merchant, as if he was 
much astonished at the question. ‘ Why, go to 
ithe alms-house, to be sure!” 

To the alms-house?” rejoined the other, 
shuddering. 

**Yes—to the alms-house. That is the place 
for such.as you—when you’re not too proud to 
go there; and, I’m sorry to say, that’s too fre- 
quently the case with you poor people. Too 
lazy to work, and too independent to accept of 
charity, you turn your backs upon the world, 
and call it hard-hearted and ungrateful.” 

The mendicant looked inquiringly into the 
speaker’s face, and then asked, 

“Would you like to be sent to the alms- 
house ?”? 

‘I? ha! ha! ha!’? laughed Mr. Benedick, 
‘‘what an idea! You must surely be crazy!’ 

‘* Not at all, six; I merely asked you the simple 
question, and as I have satisfied your curiosity 
thus far, I haye a right to be answered in my 
turn. Imagine yourself in my situation——”’ 

‘1d rather not, if: it’s the same to ye” re- 
joined Mr, Benedick with a shiver. 

*T only ask you to suppose that such were the 
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case. Would you not die sooner than enter such 
a place ?”? 

‘* Why, really, my good man,” said the mer- 
chant, ‘IT don’t see that there’s much chance 
of such a calamity with regard to myself; but 
since you have asked my candid opinion, I will 
say there’s not much choice between the alms- 
house and the grave.”’ 

** And yet you would have me immure myself 
within a place where charity is but another name 
for drudgery and degradation. I am suffering 
for the want of a little food, but I had rather 
die than go there! Can you blame me?” 

*To tell you the truth,” rejoined Mr. Bene- 
dick, who began to wish that he had not stop- 
ped—for it was getting late, and he had talked 
longer than he had intended; “to tell you the 
truth, it’s a subject I know but little about one 
way or the other; so you must excuse my an- 
swering you. Any other time I wouldn’t mind 
it, but you see I’m in a hurry just now, and—”’ 

**Stay,”? said the outcast, grasping his cloak 
as he was about moving off. ‘One word.” 

* Well—what is it? speak quickly.”’ 

*‘T have not a cent to purchase a morsel of 
bread—much less a single night’s shelter.” 

‘Oh! you want money ?” 

**A little—a few pennies only. I would not 
ask it under other circumstances; but I am on 
the brink of starvation—I hope you will not 
refuse me!”? 

“Refuse you, my man? Not quite so bad as 
that, I should trust. If I am rich, it doesn’t 
follow that I should be hard-hearted. Here,” 
and he held out a shilling, which the other 
eagerly grasped, and, springing up suddenly, in 
another moment was out of sight. 

* That’s gratitude !”? muttered Mr. Benedick, 
as he resumed his walk. ‘He didn’t even stop 
to thank me! But there’s one satisfaction,”’ he 
added : “I’m used to such treatment—it’s what 
one always get for being charitable.” And with 
this very consolatory reflection he trudged along 
as before, until he found himself at the place of 
his destination. 


Now, Mr. Pryce Benedick was not, naturally, . 


a hard-hearted man, as some rich men are. Far 
from it. Yet he grudged that poor, ragged and 
half-famished wretch the shilling which he had 
just given him, while only a few minutes pre- 
vious he had expended one hundred dollars on 
a single shawl, and half as much again on other 
frippery, without a moment’s hesitation. Why 
was this? It was because the shop-keeper, 
knowing his interest, and the person with whom 
he dealt, had plied him well with flattery, while 
the beggar’s conversation had been characterized 
by anything but a.spirit of compliment. We all 
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have our vanities, and Mr. Benedick had his— 
why should he not? 


ys 
THE MECHANIC. 


Mr. Simon Richards, a hard working mechanic, 
who barely succeeded in making both ends meet 
by the most incessant and untiring application to 
his business, sallied forth from his humble dwel- 
ling about the same hour as that in which Mr. 
Pryce Benedick was introduced to the notice of 
the reader, bent on an errand of similar nature, 
though obliged to indulge his generosity, from 
the difference in their respective circumstances, 
on a far more moderate scale. 

He had not gone a square’s distance from 
his door, when his ears were saluted by the 
sounds of distress, and, as the mechanic was 
one of those who always sympathize with the 
unfortunate, he stopped at once—although he 
had promised his wife to return in a few minutes 
at furthest—and, after searching for some time, 
he discovered, on directing his scrutiny into an 
adjoining area, the gate of which had been left 
open, a wretched fellow fallen helpless. He 
was without hat or shoes—his garments ragged 
and scant, and everytleing about him betokening 
the utmost misery. Richards raised him with 
a strong sentiment of pity to a sitting posture ; 
and had Mr. Pryce Benedick been there to look 
on, he would have pronounced him, at once, the 
same individual to whom he had so generously 
tendered a shilling. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!?? said the ; 


heard say they are who allow themselves to be 

taken care of by the corporation. But come— 

we shall doth perish here—it’s as cold as Siberia 

to-night, and you don’t look as if yowcould stand 
; it much longer.”? 

As soon as the mechanic could make the poor 
fellow understand, he aided him to regain his 
feet, and they went together into a neighboring 
cellar, where Richards ordered supper for two, 
and while it was preparing drew from his new 
; acquaintance the story of His night’s adventures, 
? from which it appeared that after being thrust 
é forth from every door at which he had applied, 
3 and unable to obtain even a morsel of food, he 
; had fallen, in a state of exhaustion, upon the 
‘ steps of the mansion where the rich merchant 
{had found him. That he had taken the shilling 
4 
r4 


; 
4 
; 
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given him by the latter to a neighboring eating 
house, where it was discovered to be worthless, 
and he was beaten from the door in conse- 
quence. Further than this he had no distinct 
{ remembrance. 

} Could Mr. Benedick have heard this story as 
: the narrator delivered it, he could never have 
ceased to reproach himself for his want of con- 
sideration; for, as I have already hinted, he was 
not of an illiberal disposition, but only thought- 
less. Contented with his own situation, he 
rarely troubled himself to look into the condi- 
tions or circumstances of others—and thus of 
one half the misery which prevailed around him 
} he was entirely ignorant. With regard to the 
$ money, he was, of course, as much deceived as 
the person to whom he had given it; but had 


mechanic, as he surveyed the wretched object } he taken the pains to reflect—had he not been 

before him. ‘I?ll be bound, now, he’s been $ wholly absorbed with the happiness of his family, 

the victim of some griping landlord, and turned } he would not have contented himself with this 

out like an old horse to die of famine in the } trifling exhibition of his bounty; he would have 

streets! I say, old fellow: pe ; done more—he would have interested himself 
The outcast, after a hearty shaking from the } 


; in the object—would have endeavored to benefit 
mechanic, slowly unclosed his heavy lids, and a } him permanently. But the opportunity was now 





$ 
3 
deep sigh broke from his chest, like the smoth- } 
ered vapors of a slumbering voleano—accompa- ; 
nied by a powerful shudder. He glared around 


past, and it was to other hands that the wan- 
derer was to be indebted for his regeneration. 
Having satisfied themselves with sapper, (for 


him wildly for a second, and muttered like one } which Richards promptly paid on the spot) they 





in a dream— 

‘I can’t go to the poor-house !? 

‘I don’t blame you a bit, old fellow,” said 
Mr. Richards in a tone of decision. “Whoever 
wanted you to go there was no friend of yours, 
I guess, if the truth were told. . Come—get up 
and go with me !”? 

“‘ Where ?—to the alms-house ?”” 

‘To the alms-house? What a queer notion! 
Well, maybe we don’t fare much better, ag far 
as the eatables are concerned, but, at any rate, 
you won’t be worked into a galloping consump- 
tion by a pack of flint-hearted overseers, as I’ve 
5* 


3 once more sallied forth—the wanderer and the 
mechanic—and this time bent their steps toward 
a neighboring store where second-hand boots 
and shoes were kept for sale. After much per- 
suasion, the artisan prevailed upon his new 
acquaintance to accept a pair of shoes at his 
hands, and then insisted on his accompanying 
him to his house—where he said he had some- 
thing to communicate. 

Arrived at home, a momentary sense of ap- 
prehension pervaded his honest breast, as he 
thought of the disappointment of the little ones 
who were awaiting his return with that anxiety 
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whichis experienced by all children on Christmas 
Eve. But the assurance that he had done his 
duty, and done it well, restored his confidence 
completely, so that, when he introduced his 
newly acquired friend to his wondering wife, 
and witnessed the well pleased smile with 
which she listened to his recital of the evening’s 
occurrences, he felt more than repaid for all his 
liberality. 

The children were not pampered, as rich 
men’s children too often are, and were easily 
contented with the father’s promises of presents 
for the coming week. Richards, in fact, was 
infinitely more happy in the secret satisfaction 
which he derived from his generous and unselfish 
conduct, than he could possibly have been under 
any other circumstances. 


Notwithstanding his generous outlay in behalf ; 


of the stranger, he had still a little odd change 
left—so one of the boys was despatched for a 
pitcher of ale, and some fresh tobacco and pipes 


—with which he and his guest made merry until } 
the usual hour for retiring to rest, when Richards ° 
showed him to his sleeping apartment, (the same ; 


as that occupied by the children) and bade him 
a cordial good night. 
This, after all, is the true course of conduct; 


and we will venture to say that the poor artisan } 


in his humble dwelling spent a far happier 
Christmas Eve than Mr. Pryce Benedick—sur- 
rounded as he was by all the luxuries which 
wealth can purchase. 


Early next morning—and long before the mer- 


chant had left his bed—Richards made a proposal 
to the stranger to join in his business, (which 
was that of a carver) and preliminaries being 
arranged to their mutual satisfaction, the good 
man made him don a suit of his own clothing, 
and took him round, when it was time, to call 


on some acquaintances where open house was > 


kept. 
IIl. 


THE RETALIATION. 


On the night before Christmas, 1844, a gentle- 
man of portly dimensions, with some appearance 
of gentility, but whose clothes were evidently 
semewhat the worse for wear, stepped up to 
the door of an unostentatious dwelling-house in 
—— Square, andafter a slight hesitation, (which 
might have endured much longer than it did, had 
not the night been intensely cold and unpleasant) 
gave several brisk raps upon the knocker. 

The summons was answered by the owner of 
the mansion in person, who very courteously 
bade the stranger: enter, and conducted him 
to a comfortable parlor, handsomely furnished, 
throughout which a grateful warmth was diffused 


by a bright coal fire burning in a grate at the 
further end. 

A table occupied the space immediately before 
the fire, and over the mantel, against the wall, 
was suspended a painting, which was not so re- 
markable for its execution, as for the singular 
nature of the subject which it was intended 
to delineate. It represented a dark street on 
a stormy winter’s night—the ground, roofs of 
houses and whatever other objects were in sight 
being covered with a heavy robe of snow. Only 
two figures were observable—a passenger ren- 
dering succor to a helpless being, who, from the 
attitude in which he was depicted, had evidently 
encountered a fall. But what was stranger still 
than all, was the fact that the features of the 
passenger bore a strong resemblance to those of 
Richards, the artisan—while between the coun- 
tenance of the other and that of the gentleman 
who had given admittance to his visitor a few 
minutes previously, existed a resemblance quite 
as striking. 

The table was covered with books and papers, 
giving evidence of the literary turn of the pro- 
; prietor,and from some writing implements which 
; also lay thereon, it was equally apparent that he 
} had just been engaged ingwriting. 

The host bade his visitor be seated, and the 
$ latter proceeded to unfold his business. He had 
> come, he said, to procure the extension of a note 
‘ held by the person whom he was addressing, 
; which had been some two years due, and which 
the former holder, one Simon Richards, (whose 
> death had been the means of its transfer to other 
; hands) had thus far had the forbearance not to 
: protest. 

; The applicant stated that he had once been 
* rich, but had allowed himself to be drawn into 
several unfortunate speculations, which had 
stripped him of nearly everything, except the 
house and furniture for which this note was 
held. 

«Then you are Mr. Pryce Benedick?’’ said 
the present holder of the note enquiringly. 

“Exactly,” replied the visitor— though not 
the Pryce Benedick of former days. I can 
searce recognize myself. Heigho!’? And he 
who had once looked upon the world as having 
been made for his particular benefit, and thought 
$ not that there could be a sorrow for him in life, 
heaved a profound sigh as he recurred to the joys 
and pleasures that had apparentiy escaped him 
forever. 

**You were once wealthy, then, if I under- 
stand you ?”? 

“JT was, sir—very wealthy; and like most 
fools in the same situation, imagined that there 
could be no end to my riches. How sadly I 
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have deceived myself, the object of my present 
visit here will best bear witness !”” 

“ Well—Mr. Pryce Benedick,”’ said the other, ‘ 
“since that is your name—it seems by your own } 
account that this is our first meeting. Yet we 
have met before, and under circumstances far 
different from those under which we now see one ° 
another.”’ 

‘Indeed! I was not aware of the fact. 
when ad 

“Do you remember, Mr. Benedick ?” rejoined | 
his companion, with somewhat of sternness in 
his voice and manner—‘‘a certain Christmas ; 
Eve, some five years since, (the night, if I mis- ; 
take not, was just such a one as the present,) 
you stopped to converse with a houseless, fam- 
ishing wretch, to whom, after hearing unmoved 
his heart-breaking story, you tendered a shilling, 
and advised him to go to the poor-house ?”? 

Mr. Benedick closed his eyes, and appeared to 
be taking a rummage among his mental faculties } 
within; but it was unsuccessful, for he opened 
his eyes again and declared he had no such re- } 
collection. Upon being close pressed, however, } 
(though, the truth is, he remembered the cir- } 
cumstance perfectly, all along) he finally owned 
that “something of the kind did occur to him,”’ 
and immediately added— 


Pray, 


But that has nothing to.do with you, that I } 
see.”? 


‘Indeed it has, Mr. Benedick! Look at me } 
steadily, and you will perceive that I am that } 
same half-starved wretch whom you left alone } 
in the inclement street on a winter’s night, with ° 
scarce a‘strip to cover him, and a worthless coin } 
in his hand!’? 

“ No—you are mistaken—it was genuine—on 
my honor!” put in Mr. Benedick hurriedly. 

“That is of trivial consequence,” Wylie re- : 
torted. “It was the meanness of the motive } 
which prompted the gift, rather than the gift ; 
itself, that caused the allusion. You then had ; 
it in your power to place me, destitute as I was, 
beyond the reach of want—but you refused me! ? 
Zam now rich, and you comparatively poor—or 
only wait my word to make you so. With this 
little instrument (taking from his pocket-book a { 
strip of paper) I could crush you in a moment, 
as a spider would crush a fly. ; 

“For God’s sake, my dear sir:—you don’t ; 
mean—you can’t think of such a thing! I 
have a large family, and am not accustomed to } 
business. If you were to fulfil your threats I 
should starve.” 

I did not threaten, my good man,” replied 
Wylie, with a smile, dry, yet fuil of meaning. 
‘I hinted that I had you in my power, and so I 
have. You, when I craved your bounty, left me 


; Wylie, ironically. 
however, and thus I take it.” 
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to beggaryand want. Yow are now a suppliant 


‘ on my bounty: would you learn how J would 


take revenge in such a case ?”’ 
*J—I beg you will do nothing rash!’ stam- 
mered Benedick, with the air and aspect of a 


‘ felon awaiting his doom. 


‘Oh! have no fear for my prudence,” replied 
*T must have my revenge, 


Saying which, he twisted the note into the 
circumference of a straw, and inserting it into 
the flame of the burner, coolly lighted a cigar, 
and threw the remainder into the grate, where 
it was speedily consumed. 

The visitor dropped back into his chair with 
astonishment, and for the first time in his life a 
sense of the meanness of his own conduct smote 
him. He went home that night with new deter- 
minations. Having now no incumbrances on his 
shoulders, matters prospered with him, and from 
that time forward Mr. Pryce Benedick was one 


of the most liberal supporters of benevolent in- 


stitutions in the country. 


all 


STANZAS. 


BY G. SHARPE. 


Tuov say’st that I no sorrow feel, 
That I am ever gay, 

And that no shadows ever steal 
Across my joyous way— 

That all my paths are strewn with flowers 
In which no thorns appear— 

That on the tide of life I’m borne 
Without a thought of care! 


Thou say’st that I could ne’er live on 
Contented as I seem, 

If ever grief across my soul 
Had flung its darkling beam, 

That I could not assame the bliss 
Which seems on me to wait, 

If I had ever felt the whip, 
The scorpion whip of fate! 


Thou know’st not what the heart can dare, 
Inured to sorrow long, 

Which gathers strength from every care 
That makes it doubly stroug. 

The haughty breast will never make 
Its pangs to others known, 

But its own privacy will seek 
To mourn the bliss that’s flown! 


The sun will shine, and flowers may bloom 
On the voleano’s brow, 
And naught be there to tell the gloom 
Of the abyss below. 
And though no tear may dim the eye, 
A smile be on the cheek, 
And from the breast escape no sigh, 
The heart itself may break! 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING. 


BY MARY E. BEAUCHAMPE,. 


Tue house of Mrs. Beresford was even more 
than usually neat on the afternoon of the thir- 
teenth of February. The heavy crimson cur- 
tains of the windows were arranged in most 
graceful folds; the fire blazed brightly in the 
pretty fire-place, and shed its ruddy beams on 
the portrait of a remarkably fine looking young 
man which hung on the opposite wall; the piano 
was open, and on it lay a volume of music, in 
which Anne Lester was searching for ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home!”? 


Poor Mrs. Beresford had scarcely ever so much ‘ 
bemoaned her loss of sight as on the day when : 
she expected her son’s return. How she wished ; 
to see that his room and the parlor looked pre- 3 


I would daily seek for thee, 
Always seek and never tire 
Till I found my destined lord, 
Though unknown, my heart’s desire. 
We shall meet, and that full soon, 
In my inmost heart I feel; 
I shall be, my unknown love, 
Thine alone in woe or weal. 
Ah, I fear lest Death’s grim shade 
Should before his pathway creep! 
Leaving me of him bereft 
In maiden widowhood to weep! 
Gentle angels! ye who watch 
Always round the good and just, 
3 Guard him carefully, and ne’er 
For a moment quit your trust! 
For my love is pure as that 
Heavenly spirits feel above; 
Smiled upon by Him whose name 
And chief attribute is Love. 


cisely as they did when he quitted home three : 


years before. And then to think that she should 
not be able to see her son! Poor old lady! she 
lamented, and Anne sympathized fully in all her 
lamentations. 

Yes, Anne Lester thought not lightly of Mrs. 
Beresford’s deprivation. Susceptible and affec- 
tionate, her heart had become deeply interested 
in the young man whom she had never seen, but 
between whom and his mother she had long been 


the channel of communication. Her tender at- } 


tentions had endeared her to the old lady, and 


rarely did a day pass by without a visit from her. ° 


Lightly glided Anne around the room, arrang- 
ing and re-arranging, and leaving proofs of her 
taste on everything she touched. ‘* And now, 


my love,”’ said Mrs. Beresford, ‘will you see ‘ 
that all is right in Edward’s.room? When he ; 


left home, this port-folio was lying open on his 
table, with the drawings scattered about—will 
you place them so again ?”’ 

Anne did as she was desired. She saw that 
everything in Edward’s room was tastefully 
arranged, and then opened the port-folio, and 
scattered the drawings over the table. Leaning 
her elbow on the table, and her head on her hand, 
she fell into a kind of waking dream. A pencil 
lay among the drawings, and, as she mused, 
almost involuntarily, she wrote :— 


Never have I heard thy voice, 

Never have I seen thy face, 
Yet ’tis sketched upon my heart 

In lines that time can ne’er efface. 
Every night thy glorious eyes 

Look upon me in my sleep; 
When I waken they are gone, 

And in loneliness I weep. 
If ’tis true, as Plato said, 

That congenial souls disjoined, 
Ever search the wide world through, 
Each its other part to find— 


§ A little sketch—the sleeping Jesus and his 
; mother—caught the eye of Anne. “TI wish that 
> I might keep it,’ thought she, “one of these 
‘ little pictures would be such a treasure. Ina 
few hours he will-be here, and my foolish dream 
; will be interrupted. I must think of him no 
longer. It is not modest in’ me to allow my 
‘ thoughts to dwell upon him as’much as they 
have done of late.” 

Mrs. Beresford’s voice disturbed Anne’s reso- 
$ lutions. 

‘¢ My dearest Anne, will not you find Edward’s 
‘ last letter, and sit down beside me to read it??? 
; Away ran Anne, forgetting the lines she left on 
’ the table, and as she sat by the blind old lady, and 
read in her softest tones Edward’s last epistle, 
she forgot also her late resolutions, and her cheek 
> glowed, her eye sparkled, and her heart beat as 
} she felt that she must love him as long as she 
’ loved at all. 

} Must you go??? asked Mrs. Beresford, as 
? Anne, after twice reading the letter, and hear- 
ing anecdotes innumerable of Edward’s infant 
days, arose to depart. ‘Well, if you must, I 
submit, and thank you a thousand times, my 
child, for your kind visit and assistance. Good 
bye! Come again to-morrow.”’ 

*‘ To-morrow,” said Anne, “ your son will be 
at home to read and talk to you.” 

‘* And do you think I shall not want my Anne’s 
company? Naughty girl! Go, now, but soon 
return.”? 

Twilight grey had begun its fleeting reign 
when the stage-coach drew up to the door, and a 
young man hastily alighted. Without waiting 
till his luggage was unloaded, he ran into the 
house and was clasped in the embrace of his 
sightless mother. Poor woman, how precious 








now appeared to her the gift of sight! Andindeed 
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that fine, manly form, that handsome brown face , 
encircled with black curls, and enlivened by a | 
pair of bright eyes, it would have gladdened any } 
parent’s heart to contemplate! ; 

‘Are you not lonely here, mother?” asked ° 
Edward, after the first salutations were over, | 
and he was seated by her side. ‘ Having lost 
your sight so recently, I fear you are unable to 
acquire many of those accomplishments which ‘ 
serve to amuse the leisure hours of the blind.” § 

“You are right, Edward. Heavily, indeed, : 
pass many of my hours; but much more weary ° 
would the time be to me were it not for a young ° 
friend of mine, who often spends hours in read- ° 
ing tome. She has been my amanuensis likewise ; 
—my letters to you have been, with one or two > 
exceptions, written by her. Her sister wrote for 
me once or twice, and in those letters I men- 
tioned Anne Lester.” 

*T recollect the name,” said the youth color- ' 
ing. Had he, too, suffered a person whom he } 
had never seen to creep into his heart ? 

*Recollect it, my dear,” said his mother, 
‘as the name of one of ‘the kindest friends your } 
mother ever possessed,”? 

“‘My mother’s friends must ever be dear to 
me,” responded Edward, as he fondly kissed 
her hand. 

The clock struck nine. 

‘My dear boy,” said Mrs. Beresford, “you ° 
must be fatigued after your long journey. Let 
me show you to your room.”’ 

‘No, no, dear mother; pray sit still. I can 
find my room,”’ but she had conducted him to 
its door. “Ah!? he exclaimed, “everything 
looks precisely as it did when I went away. ; 
Even my port-folio of drawings is on the'table! ; 
Ellen deserves credit for the taste she has dis- ; 
played in arranging my sketches.” 3 

“Tt was not Ellen,’? said Mrs. Beresford. 
“ Anne Lester saw that your room was in order } 
and scattered your drawings around. Good ; 

; 


¢ 
¢ 
§ 
$ 
; 


night, my son!” H 

Edward’s pulse quickened as he turned over the } 
drawings which had been hallowed by the touch 
of his unknown ladye-love. Among Madonnas, 
Magdalens, Zenobias, Nymphs and Graces, his 
quick eye caught some lines written in the grace- 
ful hand with which he was already so familiar. 
He eagerly grasped the paper and perused the 
verses. ‘And who is this unknown love?” 
murmured he to himself. “Is it possible that 
it may be myself? Anne! beautiful, beloved 
Anne! Do our hearts indeed beat in unison ?” 

But no Anne was present to respond to the 
murmured enquiry, and with thoughts full of 
her Edward fell asleep. 

The sun had scarcely risen on the morning 
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of the day consecrated to lovers, and to St. 
Valentine, when Edward Beresford had begun 
his matinal walk. Strangely enough it happened 
that he bent his footsteps in the direction of Mr. 
Lester’s abode. It was a clear, frosty morning, 
and the east was crimsoned with its richest hues 
as the monarch of day began his brilliant career. 
As Edward stood by a clump of trees to rest 
himself for a few moments, a graceful female 


figure approached. This unknown fair one trip- 


ped lightly along singing in a clear, soft voice— 
‘<Valentine’s day is dawning, 
* Where art thou, lover mine? 
Come forth in the fresh morning 
To meet thy Valentine.” 
In great confusion she suddenly paused, for an 
abrupt turning in the path brought her suddenly 


; before Edward. The blood mounted even to her 
{ temples as she stood fer a moment in painful 


embarrassment, and then, recollecting herself, 
she quickly passed on, leaving Edward rapt in 


} admiration of the graceful form, sweet voice, 
’ and soft eyes of the gentle Anne. 


‘* How unfortunate I am,” sighed the fair girl, 
as she sat alone in her chamber. ‘“ The only 


} person I ever desired to please, and how dis- 


gusted he must be with me! Oh, those lines of 
mine! what must he think of them? what must 
he think of me? And then to meet me this . 
morning! If I had only been walking quietly 


: along I should not care so much, but as it was, 
$ to go dancing and singing along as I did! and 


singing such silly words too! He must think 
that I’m determined to catch him! But I will 
let him see that it is not so; I will let him see 
when we next meet that I have some self-re- 
spect, and that I do not desire to attract him.” 

Animated by this high resolution, when Mrs. 
Beresford and her son called, Anne was as dis- 
tant to the latter as perfect politeness could 
justify. Her reserve was so impenetrable that 
Edward was almost ready to despair of ever 
breaking through its walls, even while he ad- 
mired still more the character that appeared 
screened from common view by this seven fold 
shield. 

Time passed on. Mrs. Beresford, contented 
and happy, fancied all around must be as happy 
as herself, and Anne, had she been less proud, 
or less delicate, might also have been happy, 
but, poor girl, of every word and action of 
Edward’s she fancied contempt to be the in- 
stigator, and daily withdrew herself more and 
more from him to whom her heart was devoted. 
As for Edward, semetimes he hoped that he 
had awakened an answering emotion in the 
breast of the gentle Anne, but scarcely had 
such a hope arisen ere it was crushed by the 
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indifference she evidently felt toward him. Yet 
more and more was his heart interested in the 
amiable and lovely young creature, whom his 
mother never wearied of praising, and whom 
his own heart had long before elected its ruler. 

A year had passed by, and on the morning of 
Valentine’s Day Edward was again taking his 
morning walk, and again met Miss Lester. She 
was walking slowly, apparently in low spirits, 
and all the gaiety that he recollected she had 
manifested a year before was gone. He turned 
to walk with her, and with a resolution to know 
the worst of his fate at once, began to Speak. 

* Doubtless Miss Lester, who hag never given 
me the slightest encouragement, will feel offended 
when I speak to her of love; but I can conceal 
the truth no longer—I have long loved you. Can 
you give me no hope ?’’ 

** Hope !”? exclaimed Anne, startled. 

**T have no grounds to expect that you will 
give me any. But none, Anne, will ever love 
you as I have loved you. You have been my 
tutelar divinity for many years; by night and 
by day has your image been-before me. Long 
before we met I loved you, and have I loved 
you only to be doomed to disappointment ?” 

* Disappointment !”? echoed Anne, so startled 
and confused that she hardly knew what she 
said. But her lover saw that anger had nothing 
to do with her emotion, and pressed his suit so 
warmly that before they parted on that happy 
morning the youth and maiden were betrothed. 

How happy was Mrs. Beresford when she 
found that her affectionate Anne was to become 
indeed her daughter! And for many years, in 
Mr. Beresford’s family, every face was bright on 
Saint Varentine’s Mornine. 


BELLE. 


BY E. M. SIDNEY. 


Sue has eyes like a dove, 
But a brow like a queen, 
No lark skims as lightly 
Through garden or green. 
She is merry, yet modest, 
The flower of the dell— 
She’s as good as she’s lovely, 
My kind little Belle! 


Her voice, like a carol, 
Entrances the air; 

Her cheeks blush as roses 
When Sumnier is near : 

In her smile, there’s a rapture, 
In her whisper, a spell— 

She’s a dear little fairy, 
My own darling Belle! 


THE INDIAN WIFE’S REVENGE. 
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THE INDIAN WIFE’S REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


? 
3 
? 
BY DR. R. E. LITTLE. 

A Frew months ago we visited a spot some- 
what renowned in the early history of the young 
and prosperous state of Florida—the point where 
General Jackson crossed the Apalachicola on his 
return after chastising the Seminoles. The sun 
was just rising above the blue hills as we ap- 
proached the river. On one side the bank is 
flat, and covered with poplar, ash and bay trees, 
the growth of centuries, while willows gracefully 
fringe the shore and dip their branches far into 
} the water: on the other are cliffs of limestone, 
¢ 
§ 





whose summits are crowned by gigantic pines, 
and whose bases are worn by the plashing of the 
waves at high water. But it is on account of its 
} historical associations that Rock Bluff is chiefly 
interesting. Beneath where we stood was the 
; path pointed out to the invading army by the 
} Indian guide, Blunt. Then, the whole country, 
} as far as the eye could see was the possession of 
a single chief: now the wigwams are no more, 
the graves of the red men are deserted, and the 
remnant of the Seminoles wander exiles, far 
; away beyond the great Father of Waters! 
} Immediately after the army crossed the river 
} at Rock Bluff, tradition says that a skirmish 
; ensued between the whites and Indians. The | 
battle was terminated by a heavy rain, which 
caused the commanders to order the troops 
to change their position to an eminence in 
the rear of the Indian village of Ocheesee. 
In the hurry attendant on such a movement, 
the rain pouring down in torrents, two of the 
wounded were left behind—a circumstance 
which would not have occurred had they not 
managed to crawl from the wagons in which 
they had been placed to the river to obtain 
; water, where unable to make themselves heard 
by the whites, they were found by the Indians 
several hours after the battle. Seated on a log, 
and supporting the head of his companion, 
who was wounded in the breast, William Davis 
perceived a number of Indians approaching. 
Being severely wounded in the hips, he was 
alike unable to attempt an escape or offer re- 
sistance. Nerving themselves for the worst, he 
and his companion calmly awaited the approach 
of their enemies. Awed by the proximity of 
the troops or seized with a sudden fit of mercy, 
the savages were indisposed to do them further 
injury. An old man, the foremost of the party, 
offered them water—Davis’ companion was by 
this time so far exhausted as to be unable to 
swallow—his face suddenly assumed a paler 
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hue—a few minutes more and the spirit of the 
wounded man yielded itself up to him who 
gave it. In broken English the old man offered 
to carry Davis to his hut and heal his wounds. 
Unaware of the army having halted at so short 
a distance from the river, the offer was accepted 
by him—and he was carried across to the wig- 
wam of the Chief Al-a-ma-the-la—for such was 
his rank and name. The fatigue incident to his 
removal caused Davis to faint. Derlirium ensued, 
and it was only after the lapse of several days 
that a consciousness of his situation returned. 
William Davis, at the date of our story, had 
but little more than completed his twenty-second 
year. At the call for volunteers to proceed to 
the Seminole country, with all the ardor and 
patriotism characteristic of southern youth, he 
had enlisted contrary to the wishes of his friends. 
The fife and drum possessed greater charms for 
him than the even course of life which he had 
hitherto led in the interior of his native state. 
The morning for his departure at length arrived 
—the day of leaving the home of his boyhood to 
enter on a new and by him untried course of 
life. But did it come with all the brightness 
anticipated ? 





the native grace peculiar to her sex—a grace 
which would have been envied by many even 
in a refined society, she was the pride of her 
father and the admiration of her tribe. The 
manly face and pleasing address of the invalid 
soldier completely gained the heart of the gentle 
maiden—without either for a time being aware 
of it.. In his darkest hours of affijction and 
sadness she ministered to his necessities, and 
offered words of encouragement. He felt that 
he was a stranger in a wild country, surrounded 
by the foes of his countrymen, and borne down 
by mental and bodily suffering. He longed to 
return to his native land, and once more breathe 
the pure atmosphere that surrounded the home 
of his childhood. He dreaded the thought of 
dying away from home. When breathing his 
last he wished to look on familiar faces, and 
have his eyes closed by friendly hands. Re- 
covery, howeverys dissipated these feelings of 
sadness. The attentions of Ki-ah-too-la were 
no longer regarded as those of an individual 
prompted alone by humanity—but Davis shrank 
from the thought of renouncing the love of Mary 
Middleton for that of a daughter of the forest. 


He was about to ieave not only § A remembrance of the Indian girl’s kindness 


the home of his nativity, of his widowed mother, ; prompted a spirit of gratitude, while the fact of 
but also the home of one who had often, in his ; her being the daughter of a chief—the owner of 
boyish days, caused an agitation of heart akin to 3 


love. The feelings and associations of youth in 
a great measure influence the conduct of mature 
life. So it happened with the young volunteer. 
He had been accustomed to look on Mary Mid- 
dieton as a sister—a feeling which as they in- 
creased in years, had given place to a,more 
tender attachment. He loved her with a strong, 
fervent love, and it was returned. The agony 
of bidding adieu to friends —of leaving his natal 
soil—a feeling which all sensitive hearts must 
suffer, was alone mitigated by a knowledge of 
Mary’s affection for him, and that she would be 
to his mother a solace during his absence. He 
went forth with a full heart, determined, how- 
ever, to brave every danger in defence of his 
country, to receive in his return as a reward for 
his gallantry the smiles of a mother’s love, and 
the caresses of the maiden of his affections. 

The recovery of Davis was tedious. Ki-ah- 
too-la and her mother were his only attendants 
during his confinement—save now and then 
when relieved by the visits of the young men 
of the tribe, who, although they entertained but 
little kindness for the wounded pale face, still 
watched by his side as @ means of propitiating 
the good will of the maiden. Ki-ah-too-la was 
the only daughter of Al-a-ma-the-la, and one of 
the few beings on earth capable of exerting the 
slightest control over his actions. Possessing 





a vast extent of territory, and withal young, 
handsome and elastic in spirit—the perfection 
of ideal loveliness—tempted him to forget his 
early love, to abandon civilized life, and spend 
the remainder of his days in the wilds of the 
Seminole country. 

Was the apparent inconstancy of William 
Davis blameable? Our passions and feelings 
are all liable to be changed by circumstances. 
The position of Davis was peculiar. Protected 
by her father and nursed during a protracted ill- 
ness by the beautiful Ki-ah-too-la, a being formed 
for love—is it strange that gratitude was suc- 
ceeded by affection ? 

During the infancy of his daughter, Ne-a-ma- 
the-la entered into an agreement with a neigh- 
boring chief, that at a suitable age she should 
wed the son of the latter, and thereby strengthen 
the relationship existing between them. The 
time for the nuptials was near at hand. When 
reminded of it by her father, an evasive manner 
aroused suspicions of her unwillingness to wed 
the Eagle, as her intended husband was called. 
The growing friendship between the maiden and 
his guest was now apparent to him. The in- 
creased desire for ornamenting her fine form, 
her disposition to learn his language, evinced 
her partiality for Davis—while he, aware of the 
true cause of her unwillingness to accede to the 
wishes of her father, encouraged her in the effort 
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she was making to throw aside the habits of her 
tribe. His influence had the effect desired. They 
were during his convalescence constantly together 
—every moment was devoted to the society of 
each other. They wandered through the forest 
or along the bank of the river, enjoying the frag- 
rance of the honeysuckle. Often when the sun 
had disappeared below the horizon, and the sky 
above presented an appearance only to be seen 
in the sunny south, the stars sparkling in the 
distance, and the moon shedding its silver beams 
on earth below, they would leave the hut and 
go forth to hold such communion as is known 
only by those who have loved. Months were thus 
spent. 
appearance. She no longer joined in the sports 
of her youthful companions. Instead of the full 
form of happier days, evidences of decay were 
visible—her eye no longer sparkled with joy— 
while the cheek, once mantled with health, be- 
came pale and withered. Despondency assumed 
the place of vivacity. 

The old chief saw this. His daughter’s peace 
was dearer to him than any alliance which he 
could form for her. The compact with the 
young Eagle was broken. The same day that 
William Davis was formally adopted into the 
tribe he became the husband of the Indian girl. 

Now a happy and contented wife, the joyous 
spirit and elastic step of Ki-ah-too-la returned. 
But her period of happiness was destined to be 
of short duration. William Davis, influenced 
more by a love of romance than by real passion 
for the Indian girl, had sought her hand in mar- 
riage. Young and fond of the sports of savage 
life, he soon acquired a reputation among his 
associates for success in all the manly amuse- 
ments so highly esteemed by the aborigines of 
the land. Not satisfied, however, with the 
praise awarded him, he longed for some new 
source of excitement. Constant association 
with his wife for months past, instead of 
strengthening their bonds of attachment, had 
deprived him of much of the gratification ex- 
perienced by him when in her society during 
his confinement. His bosom was now daily 
becoming a stranger to the home of his,adop- 
tion. Ki-ah-too-la’s love soon discovered the 
cause of his uneasiness. He had almost ceased 
to love her—yet she still hoped that the aliena- 
tion was destined to be of short duration—her 
hopes, however, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Still she could not realize. the full extent 
of her desolation—she clung to him with all the 
ardor of a woman’s love—as often as she was re- 
pulsed would she return to him, like a wounded 
dove to the place of its nativity. 

William Davis found out when too late that 
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The maiden by degrees was changed in } 





his tastes and habits were unsuited to the people 
among whom his lot had been cast. He was 
ambitious and without an opportunity of grati- 
fying his views. To power among the Semi- 
noles he could never rise—while Ne-a-ma-the-la 
; refused to yield his title to the broad lands which 
he claimed as hisown. Recreant to all vows of 
fidelity, he determined to leave his Indian wife 
: and return to his native soil. 
His desertion did not crush the heart of Ki-ah- 
too-la: a wound, however, was inflicted, which 
{ even time, the great panacea, was unable to 
heal. She became a changed being—a spirit of 
$ resentment was aroused within her and she lived 
for revenge alone. 
The exile son returned to the home of his 
widowed mother. Need it be said that he was 
; received with all a mother’s love ?—-for her first 
$ born, her only son. Her delight at his return 
—at Once more pressing to her bosom one whom 
she never expected to see on earth again—can 
only be appreciated by the mother who has sor- 
rowed over the death or absence of a son—by 
the mother whose sighs have been breathed out 
3 unseen or unheard by the rest of the world. 
3 Three years had caused but little change in 
¢ the person of Mary Middleton.. Time and her 
lover’s absence had produced a more thoughtful 
expression of face—with this exception she was 
still the same as when William had first taken 
his departure. Although her hand had been 
sought by others, all offers of marriage were 
, rejected. She clung to the hope that if living, 
$ 





her lover would return with unchanged feelings. 

If dead, she had determined to meet him in the 
3 world to come, untrammelled by other bonds. 
Her lover did return, and instead of a hero, 
wreathed with chaplets of glory, gloom had set- 
tled on his countenance and deprived it of the 
sunny smile which illumined it in former days. 
Faithless as he had been, in Mary Middleton he 
found one to soothe the sorrows of his heart— 
to kiss from his cheek the tears of repentance. 
Vows long since made and broken were again 
uttered. The constancy and self-denial of the 
maiden caused a deep impression on the mind 
of William Davis. He resolved after his mar- 
riage never again to leave the path of duty. 

We must now pass over an interval of several 
years, during which time William Davis, infected 
with the mania for emigrating, which at one time 
prevailed in our country, sold his possessions and 
removed to the western district of Florida. A 
settlement was made im a fertile region at a 
considerable distance from any other in the 
occupancy of the whites—a position not at all 
regarded as hazardous, for the Indians for a 
long time previous had maintained an apparently 
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friendly intercourse with the white settlers. By 3 had they entered before a dozen Indians, yelling 
degrees emigrants game in from the neighboring } like demons, leaped the fence and made for the 
states, so that at the commencement of the late } house. Their entrance was only prevented by a 
disturbances, little or no alarm was manifested } timely closing of the doors. Mary, overcome 
by the inhabitants, as they considered themselves } with fear, for a moment seemed as if destitute 
sufficiently strong in point of numbers to repel } of power to aid her husband in repelling the 
any attack that might be made by an Indian } attack. After a time she became calm—and 
foe. But this feeling of security was in a very } with all the firmness possessed by niany of the 
short time dissipated by the blazing of a settler’s | weaker sex—she assisted him in preparing for 
cabin. In very many instances those who had { defence. The odds were fearful—but as the 
planted themselves in an insecure position, were } house was well constructed of pine logs, and the 
compelled to leave their improvements and seek } stock of arms by no means deficient, amounting 
a place of safety for their families. Scouting } to some five or six pieces, Davis was sure of 
parties frequently went out in purstft of the In- being able to withstand a siege of any reasonable 
dians, but generally on account of a superior } duration. As often as the Indians approached 
knowledge of the country possessed by the latter, } one was almost certain to fall mortally wounded, 
these parties were incapable of ridding the set- } Davis being able to select his victim through a 
tlements to any extent of their troublesome ene- } number of small: port-holes, with which all ex- 
mies. Occasionally the savages would disappear ; posed houses during the war were furnished. 
from a neighborhood, and leave the inhabitants } The firing was kept up on both sides for several 
free from an apprehension of their midnight { hours, without injury, however, to any of the 
attacks for a considerable length of time. besieged. The Indians finding their attacks re- 
Toward the close of an evening in the month  pelled with great loss to themselves, attempted 

of June, Mary Davis, wearied with the duties of } to fire the house by shooting burning arrows on 
the day, was sitting on a bench in front of the ; the roof, in which they finally succeeded. The 
cabin. Everything around her was calm—not } house being constructed entirely of pine, the 
a sound was to be heard, save the lowing of the } flames spread with great rapidity. The roof was, 
cattle as they returned from the woods, and the } soon destroyed—in a short time after masses of 
occasional note of a mocking bird that had taken } fire fell on the floor below: the planks forming: 
up its residence in a tree within the enclosure. { the floor of the loft hung ignited and partially 
The forest, darkened by a thick foliage, though } gave away. There was now a moment of ex- 
relieved here and there by the golden rays of } treme agony—to remain in the house was cer- 
the setting sun, contributed not a little to an } tain destruction—while to attempt an escape 
increase of a feeling of uneasiness which pressed {| would be attended by an almost equally certain 
heavily on her, occasioned by the protracted ab- ; death. Consternation seized the family as the 
sence of her husband, who had that morning left } flames increased: even the manly heart of Wil- 
home for a few hours. Twilight had enrobed } liam Davis pulsated with fear—not for himself, 
nature in a sombre hue, and still he returned } but for his wife and children. The yells of the 
not. As’Mary gazed on her infant asleep on } savages rejoicing in the sufferings of their vic- 
her knee, fearing almost to look even to- } tims, were now heard above the roar of the 
ward the path by which her husband was to } devouring element, and as the one increased so 
return, lest instead of him for whom she so } did the other. 
anxiously waited, she might meet the gaze of On the eastern side of the house was an almost 
some demon savage intent on their destruction, } impenetrable swamp, which would afford protec- 
a tear would steal down her cheek. Her eldest } tion to the family could it be reached in safety, 
son had accompanied his father—the other two, } As the number of Indians was greatly reduced, 
weary with watching, had fallen asleep on the } it was determined to attempt an escape through 
floor of the cabin. The slightest noise would } an opening made in the floor. Not a moment 
cause her to start from her position, and more } was to be lost—the flames were becoming in- 
than once did she venture to the yard fence, | supportable. The mother and three children 

; 

3 

2 








thinking that she had seen her husband ap- 
proaching. Her fears for the safety of herself 


just emerged from under the burning pile of 
logs, and had almost reached the fence before 
and family, despairing of her husband’s return, they were discovered by the Indians. »The yells 
determined her to leave the house quietly, and } of the savages were now louder aid more ter- 
make her way to a neighbor’s some half mile } rible than ever. But pursuit was in vain—the 
distant, when hearing a step in the rear of the } fugitives reached the hammock safety. The 
cabin, she turned and perceived her husband { attention of the Indians was now turned to 
enter, preceded by the boy. Scarcely, however, ' William Davis, whose escape from the house 
Vou. IX.—6 ’ 
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had been prevented by their rushing to the out- 
let. He was destined to perish in the flames— 
his sufferings were, however, more speedily 
terminated than wished for or anticipated by 
his cruel murderers, The falling of the heavy 
timbers prostrated him to the floor—his cries 
ceased, and nought was heard save the roaring 
of the flames and the exciting yells of the savages 
over this inhuman work. 

The deed of that night is well remembered by 
the inhabitants of the settlements. The mother 
and children escaped to the nearest neighbor’s 
house, at an hour too late, however, for assist- 
ance to be rendered her unfortunate husband. 
A company of men visited the ruins on the next 
day, and after disinterring the remains of the 
brave woodman from the smoking pile and con- 
signing them to the tomb, departed in pursuit 
of the Indians. As usual they escaped, and the 
party returned to their homes. 

Five years subsequent to the event related, a 
band of Indians was collected at one of the 
rendezvous in West Florida prior to their re- 
moval westward. Among them was a female 
of middle age, of reserved manners, on whose 
face was seen the impress of melancholy. Not 
a word could be extracted from her; but at the 

“sight of a pale-face she recoiled as if stung by 
an adder. That woman was the Indian wife of 
William Davis. It was she who planned the 
attack on his house, and urged the warriors on 
to the perpetration of his cruel murder. For 
many @ long year had she lived for revenge. 
And now when her injuries had been atoned 
for, she was ready to leave the soil of her ances- 
tors, and exchange the Land of Flowers for the 
broad prairies of the western wilds. 





ON RECEIVING 
FROM A YOUNG LADY A FADED FLOWER. 


BY JAMES H. ENNIS. 


FLower! thou art faded now, 
All thy beauty is departed ; 
Thou art fit to deck the brow 
Only of the broken-hearted— 
They who weep, and mourn and sigh 
O’er the joys of life all blighted, 
They who live on but to die 
Torn in heart and disunited. 


Flower! wert thou mine to give 
I’d bestow thee on the fated, 
Not to one who fain would live 
With the joys of life elated— 
Not to one in joyous spring, 
With the hope of life unclouded, 
No—I’d give thee, faded thing, 
To the dying and the shrouded. 
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THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Il. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30. 

In his sumptuous apartments at Baynard Cas- 
tle, Duke Richard of Gloucester sat alone, on the 
morning after our story commences. It was 
earlier than the usual hour of rising at the 
court. But the young duke lived away from 
the town, in a kind of magnificent seclusion 
with his mother, the Duchess of York, and 
those hour#which his elder brothers devoted to 
rest after the turmoil and gallantries in which 
they were constantly whelmed, were spent by 
this strange youth in the quiet pursuit of letters. 
The morning was golden with sunshine, damp 
and fragrant with night dew. Keenly alive to 
the freshness and beauty of nature, the young 
duke had ordered his chair to be placed near a 
casement which opened into a little court, car- 
peted with emerald sward and interlaced with 
thickets of the white rose just bursting into 
flower. The room in which he sat was of 
octagonal form, and of moderate size, connect- 
ing with a luxurious bed chamber by an arched 
door which occupied one:entire division oppo- 
site the casement. The other six divisions were 
lined with richly carved shelves of oak, filled 
with perhaps the largest collection of books and 
manuscripts then to be found in England, all 
bound in costly snow white vellum, with heavy 
gold embossments. Around each of these divi- 
sions a massive wreath of oak leaves and arrows 
was coiled, the clustering leaves beautifully cut 
from the dark wood, and the arrows dashed with 
gold. A few low-backed chairs of ebony, with 
large, square cushions of blue velvét, deeply 
fringed with gold, stood about, and near the 
casement was a curiously formed reading desk 
of ebony, carved to a perfect network, through 
which the velvet and jeweled bindings of several 
volumes, too rare and rich for the open shelves, 
gleamed with subdued gorgeousness. 

The fresh air that swept through the casement 
was mingled with a rare and spicy odor, enriched 
by the dried rushes thickly interspered with wild 
flowers scattered over the floor. A fall of thick 
arras usually concealed the entrance to the bed 
chamber, but now the massive bullion cord which 
sometimes looped it up was tightly drawn, and 
through the arch might be seen a massive bed, 
with its canopy of crimson and gold flung aside, 
and its rich covering tossed in a heap like a sun- 
set cloud in the purple twilight, for a casement 
of stained glass made the atmosphere of that 
bed chamber gorgeous almost as its furniture. 
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The scented steam of a bath-room beyond rolled 
voluptuously through the chamber, till it was 
driven back by the pure morning air which 
swept in from the library, and moving about 
in this dim light was a man busily arranging 
the disordered furniture, but with a step so 
light, and a touch so noiseless, that but for the 
glimpse now and then caught of his figure 
through the uplifted arras, Duke Richard might 
have supposed himself wholly alone. 

Though the morning was early, and the bed 
chamber in all this gorgeous disarrangement, 
the singular youth had allowed no appointment 
of his toilet to be neglected, but he sat in the 
enclosure of the casement perfectly arrayed, 
and with all the cool freshness of youth about 
him. His dark brown hair hung in heavy 
scented waves down his short neck, and one 
or two curled ringlets fell upon the broad 
stripes of blue and gold which composed his 
under vest. An under garment of the purest 
white linen was just visible above the edge 
of this vest, and over all was a loose robe 
of crimson silk damasked with gold flowers, 
which fell in a gorgeous mass over the cushion 
of his chair down upon the polished floor. One 
beautifully shaped foot, with its pointed shoe, 
frosted with pearls ama enameled with gold, 
was pressed upon a gilde& footstool, and his 
long, delicate fingers flashed with gems as they 
wandered amid the leaves of a book with which 
he seemed to be gccupied. A beautiful but sin- 
gular face was that of Duke Richard. With the 
bloom of youth which glowed upon his cheek 
there was neither the careless look nor the mu- 
tabilities of countenance which makes youth so 
lovely. Even then upon his high forehead were 
lines of thought which harmonized but indiffer- 
ently with the glossy locks that shaded it; and 
his mouth, though ruby red, bore the expression 
of suppressed passions of sterner and stronger 
kind than those tender and fiery impulses which 
usually kindle the youthful heart. The pas- 
sions revealed on those young features were 
those that find birth in the intellect and not in 
the senses. The hard, stern impulses of tower- 
ing manhood had lined that smooth forehead, 
and given the muscles around that red mouth 
the fixed expression of mature thought. 

The book was open in his hand, and yet the 
same illuminated page had been before him all 
the moxning—at times he did not eyen pretend to 
fix his eyes upon it, but dropped his head upon 
his bosom—after a habit which followed him 
through life—and mused minute after minute 
while his dark eyes glittered with the intensity 
of his plotting thoughts, and now and then his 
upper lip trembled with half scornful smiles. 
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At length a slight noise from the bed chamber 
aroused him from one of these fits of thoughtful- 
ness. Slowly lifting his head he cast a glance 
through the arched entrance, and saw that his 
man was gazing upon his abstractions through 
the dim atmosphere which enclouded the inner 
room. An expression of displeasure contracted 
his brow, but it was checked in an instant, and 
closing his book he called out in a voice that 
thrilled the ear with its sweetness. 

*Catesby, drop the arras!”? 

With noiseless footfall and downcast eyes 
the figure within the bed chamber glided to the 
entrance, lifted his hand, and the arras swept 
heavily downward, leaving Duke Richard in total 
seclusion. Again his head drooped forward, and 
once more he was lost in deep thought. This 
time the sound of whispering voices behind the 
arras aroused him. He sat up, drew a hand 
across his forehead, and murmured with a faint 
smile — ‘*‘ dreams—dreams—dreams! Clarence 
lives—Edward—tush! out with such thoughts 
till the white rose is planted so deep in the soil 
of England that nothing can uproot it. Catesby !” 

The arras swept back, and a small man with 
keen black eyes and an arched nose stood within 
the room. 

**Did your highness speak ?”’ 

‘Yes, Catesby: go to the southern postern, 
and say that if a man from the city inquiries for : 
our master of horse, he must be sent hither at once 
—a cringing, thin faced man, his name escapes 
me, but they will not fail to recognize him!”? 

** A thin faced man—your highness, a moment 
since, one of the men come up from below to in- 
form me of a person answering this description, 
who has been lounging about the postern this 
half hour. I had received no orders, and bade 
them send him away.” 

** Ah! I had forgotten to direct the varlets how 
to act—re-call this man at once, good Catesby— 
but stay, his visit is to our master of horse, let 
him so consider it. He should not know that his 
dealing is with Gloucester himself—be mindful 
of this and bring him up.” 

Catesby bent his head and went out, moving 
across the outer chamber with the soft, cat-like 
tread which had become habitual in the service 
of a low toned and quiet master, who, even in 
his passions, was noiseless and wary. After 
some delay he returned, followed by the silk 
mercer, who crept through the sumptuous rooms 
nervously grasping his cap between both hands, 
and casting his eyes timidly from one object to 
another, and half meditating an escape at every 
step, till he stood eringing and terrified in the 
presence of the young duke. 

*¢ This is the duke’s master of horse, you can 
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speak,” said Catesby, retreating backward from 
the room so quietly, that but for the rustle of 
falling arras the poor mercer would have been 
quite unaware of his departure, for he stood with 
downcast eyes, and shuffling his feet uneasily 
among the fragrant rushes, afraid even to look 
upon a man so. high in station as a master of 
horse to the king’s brother. 

The duke turned in his chair and sat gazing 
upon the poor mercer with a quiet smile. 

**You have something that you wish to say— 
speak out!”’ he said at length, tired of the man’s 
awkward embarrassment. 

As the duke’s voice fell upon his ear the 
mercer started, looked suddenly up, and fixed 
his eyes with a look of broad astonishment on 
the speaker—there was no mistaking those 
musical tones, they were so remarkable in their 
sweetness that even an attempt at disguise must 
have failed. 

A new cause of terror come upon the poor 
tradesman, he remembered his freedom of speech 
the night before, and in his confusion magnified 
the amount and importance of his communica- 
tions, his limbs began to tremble, and he cast a 
furtive glance toward the arras, but the voice 
ef the duke re-assured him. With his quick 
penetration the royal youth saw that he was re- 


cognized, and, congratulating himself that his 

true character was still unknown, quietly ad- 

mitted their previous interview by saying— 
**You have come, doubtless, with the infor- 


mation promised last evening, speak freely! To 
me the promise was given, and I can have full 
power to reward. I saw you enter the house. If 
ought transpired there worthy of note, speak out, 
you have nothing to fear, but much to hope. 
Nay; leave off shuffling among the rushes, man, 
and if you really have anything to say begin at 
once. What saw you in the mercer’s house last 
night ?”? 4 

** What saw I, my lord—I mean your high— 
I mean your ” 

“ There is no need of titles between us, friend, 
so to the point. Again I ask—what saw you 
last. night at the house of Barker, the queen’s 
mercer ?”? 

** What saw I, gramercy—what saw I not! 
The hair rises up from my head when I think 
of it all, as.1 was saying to dame Catharine.” 

* To dame Catharine,”’ interposed the duke in 
a low, stern voice, that made the mercer shiver 
as with cold. I thought you were cautioned 
not to mention a word of our compact to any 
one, especially to a chatting woman!” 

**Nay, I told her nothing—not a word save 
that I had Barker’s head under my girdle— 
that he was a traitor, a barbarian of strange, 
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outlandish people, a—a—upon my soul and life 
I told her nothing more than this!’ 

, “Most discreet mercer, and you only told her 
this,”’ said the duke with a curving lip, but as if 
scorning himself for feeling even contempt for 
the being before him, he added quite gently— 
*‘no matter, the words were few, and only cut 
off half your reward. 

“Half—half did you say!” exclaimed the 
startled mercer. 

* Half,’’ repeated the duke drily, “ you traders 
can understand this fashion of traffic—another 
breach of faith and the whole goes—a third, 
mark me well friend!}—a third and your head 
follows the forfeited reward. Now, on with 
your story, I would know what passed in the 
mercer’s dwelling.” 

‘What passed ?’? repeated the mercer, terri- 
fied into a direct reply. ‘ Ah, what reward can 
repay me the peril I ran? You saw me enter, 
how I crept along the wall after poor Shore, and 
stole into the warehouse like a frightened hare. 
Well, the moment I was safe in and half smoth- 
ered behind a bale of goods—second rate goods 
—I could tell by the scent of the dye stuffs which 
were but half washed out. There I lay gasping 
for breath till Shore passed up: stairs, when I 
crept out and followed. It was dark, so very 
dark that I missed the stairs, and seeing a light 
glimmering through a crevice at one end of the 
warehouse, I drew myself close up to the parti- 
tion and looked through. I never knew it before, 
but at one end of the warehouse is a small room 
heaped up with goods—these were all piled in 
one end, and a carpet of tapestry flung over the 
heap to hide the coarse boxes and bales. In the 
other end stood a table with a lamp on it, and 
sitting there, with his back toward me, was a 
priest reading some papers.” 

‘A priest—said you a priest ?”? exclaimed the 
duke, with a quick sparkle of the eye—‘saw 
you his face ?”’ 

** After awhile the papers were folded up— 
then the priest arose, paced up and down the 
room with a hand upon his breast as if in pain. 
The room was close as a nailed box of velvets, 
that or something else made him breathe so 
heavily that I could hear each sob; at last he 
lifted his hands and flung back the veil from his 
face.” 

‘That face,’ exclaimed the duke, with an 
abruptness strangely at variance with his usual 
tranquil manner. ‘What of the face! was it 
thin—was it pale ?”’ 

 Thin—yes, very thin, except about the fore- 
head: and pale as the marble over our late king’s 
tomb.”’ 

“ The eyes, were they black, were they blue ?”’ 
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* Black as midnight !” 

* With dark circles underneath.”? 

Truly such marks were about the eyes !”? 

The duke drew in his breath with a quick 
respiration. It was with a great struggle that 
he conquered the impatient joy that was shaking 
his frame from limb to limb. But he did con- 
quer its expression, and the next question was 
put in his usual quiet tone. 

“The priest—was he tall or short ?”” 

“Of middling stature.” 

Ay, true, of middling height for a man— 
true, true, but for a woman. Would he have 
been tall as a woman ?”’ 

Ay, tall and very slender.” 

“The face again. Was it stern or gentle?” 

“Stern, ay, truly, but rather sorrowful in its 
sternness.”” 

“ A troubled look then ?” 

‘* As ever I saw on mortal face.” 

* And the priest was writing ?” 

**No—he was reading some papers: and now 
that I call it to mind, a purse of gold lay on the 
table, and something underneath that flashed 
like diamonds, but the lamp was dim and I 
might have been mistaken.” 

The duke mused a moment, while the fingers 
of his right hand clasped and unclasped against 
the palm as if fastening their hold on something. 
When he looked up there was a fire in his dark 
eyes that made the mercer sink his gaze to the 
floor. 

6 Man,” said the duke, still in his low measured 
tones, “saw you ever Margaret of Anjou?” 

The mercer started as if a bullet had struck 
him, and drawing a sharp breath, he said— 

“That priest was she.” 

Duke Richard arose, crossed the floor, and 
then checking himself retired to his seat again, 
and went on with his questions as if nothing 
important had been revealed. 

“Well!” he said, glancing quietly at the 
mercer, who, terrified by the magnitude of his 
own knowledge, stood trembling in his place. 

* There was a disturbance on the stairs, and I 
slunk to my hiding-place again,”’ said the mercer 
in a trembling voice. ‘I must have made some 
noise, for when I looked again the lamp was 
out, and the hard breathing which I have men- 
tioned before, was all that I could hear. I 
waited: in hopes that the light would shine 
again, but it did not: and Shore soon after 
passed down the warehouse stairs and went 
out, so I crept up after the servant to a little 
room over the landing, and hid myself among 
the loose clothing in sight of the revel as it went 
on in the next room.” 

“Tt is strange!’? muttered the duke. 
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she were seeking concealment in the dwelling 
why this revel? She was not wont to run such 
risks.”? 

**T can warrant for this,” said the mercer. 
Many of the persons that I saw in Barker’s 
house that night could only have met there 
under the pretence of a revel: few of the neigh- 
bors were invited, and this we took for pride in 
one the queen favored. But this slight had a 
deeper root. At first many of our tradespeople 
were busy in the revel, and everything seemed 
frank and joyous: but as the night wore on these 
disappeared, and before eleven there was not 
half a dozen faces that I knew in the rooms, 
saving those of the host and his family. The 
dance was suspended then, and the guests drew 
together in knots talking low and earnestly in 
such language as we flat-caps—as our gracious 
king sometimes jocosely names us traders— 
could hardly understand. I have had dealings 
across the channel, and knew that many of these 
people spoke in French altogether, while others 
so mixed up their dainty phrases with our honest 
Saxon that no truly English ear could understand 
them !” 

**Were you ever at court in Henry of Wind- 
sor’s time?” inquired the duke, whose great 
self-command could not entirely conceal the 


interest he felt in the revelations made by the . 


mercer. 

“Often my lor—nay, gentle sir. Though 
Barker served the Lancastran Queen as he now 
does the royal lady of York: I had customers 
among the lords, and Henry himself has worn 
robes made of my gold stuffs.” 

“Then you should know many Lancastran 
nobles, such as might now be leaders in a re- 
bellion. Saw you last night any of your old 
customers ?” 

The mercer hesitated, he had a sort of loyal 
and grateful feeling toward any man who had 
purchased an ell of cloth at hi¢ warehouse, and 


; would have given a prompt negative to the 


question but for the keen glance fixed on him 
by the duke, as it was he only evaded. 

*It is a long time since I have seen any of 
these Lancastran gentlemen,” he said, ‘save 
those of the queen’s kin, who now, it is said, 
flaunt their honors bravest at the court of King 
Edward.” 

The duke bit his nether lip and turned sharply 
in his chair. 

*‘ Not them—lI ask not of the queen’s kin, but 
the old Lancastran rebels, those who have taken 
mercy like beaten mastiffs and retired growling 
to their strongholds. Saw you one of these 
tough old traitors in the revel last night 2’? 


“It were difficult to say,” replied the mercer, bie 
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‘still reluctant to speak out. ‘Had I seen them 
in knightly dresses rustling in velvet and gold 
by the side of their king, then perchance I might 
have given name and title to some that I saw 
last night. But we tradesfolk have no badges 
whereby to mark a man’s lineage, and all that 
I saw were dressed like us in sad colors, and 
with the flat-caps of the order.” 

Man you trifle with. me!” said the duke, 
without lifting his voice, but with an intonation 
so dry and cold that the mercer shrank from 
encountering it again. 

**Perchance, for I have no certainty in the 
matter—there might have been one or two 
faces not to be mistaken in disguise!” he said 
With a degree of reluctance which even fear 
could not conquer. 

*‘The names—the names !”? 

Though the words seemed rising from his 
lips by terror alone, the mercer mentioned one 
or two leading barons who were supposed to be 
at their respective castles in the country, with 
several others who had followed the evil fortunes 
of Margaret to the continent. 

‘*Ha!”? muttered the duke, while his eyes 
gleamed and his fingers began to work among 
the rich drapery of his robe. ‘Margaret in 


England, and these men at work among the 


traders, the plot must be well organized. Go 
on—what are you staring at ?”’ he added sternly, 
amazed.that his thoughts had been heard, un- 
important as they were. ‘‘These men, the 
real and disguised traders gathered in knots 
and talked together. What then, learned you 
nothing of their conversation ?”? 

Not then, for there was a room laid out for 
supper between us, and what with the jingling 
of wine cups, the clatter of trenchers, and ser- 
vants passing to and fro from the kitchen, I 
could only catch the sound of many voices, and 
see that instead of light revel something stern 
and dangerous occupied the guests, while Barker 
went to and fro from group to group, talking 
with jovial boldness as if they had been only 
plotting a may-pole dance. At last, but it was 
late then—they all came in to supper. The 
women, even Dame Barker had disappeared an 
» hour before, and nothing but men sat down at 
~ the table. It was a rare show and enough to 
make@ man, hungered and athirst as I was, wild 
with desire—hunches of venison, browned to a 
rich crisp, and reeking with gravies. Piles of 
beef, quivering with fat; heaps of snow white 
bread; and silver goblets, brimming with red 
wine. Ah, it was enough to make a man’s 
stomach turn traitor though his heart remained 
staunch. The.table bent beneath their weight. 
The wine flagons were so full that every foot- 
Hate 








fall sent a red stream gushing over their brims. 
The sconces overhead seemed like stars twink- 
ling through a cloud; the hot, luscious steam 
rose so heavily from the meats—and then I was 
fasting since the noonday meal, my throat full 
of dust, gathered from the warehouse, and my 
nostrils tempted by that rich steam. Oh, but 
I was sorely tried!” 

A faint smile flitted across the lips of the 
young duke. Though annoyed by the verbose 
egotism of the mercer, he allowed no signs of 
impatience to escape him, as a more impulsive 
man would have done, but instantly bethought 
him of a device by which his visitor might be 
won to impart his information with more brevity. 

** This reminds me,” he said, ‘‘ that you may 
have come hither fasting !” 

‘From all but my prayers,” replied the 
mercer in a melancholy tone—“ from all but 
my prayers !”? 

** Anon, when you have told all that passed 
at the supper, some of the duke’s people shall 
take you to the buttery, there should be spiced 
wines there at this hour, and venison pasties 
hot for the household breakfast. The head cook 
hath a marvelous mark at seasoning a pasty, 
but it should be eaten hot while’ the gravies are 
rich and liquid: half an hour hence and the 
flavor will be diminished even if the buttery be 
not swept clean.”’ 

The mercer inhaled a deep breath, and drew 
a hand across his moist lips. The duke smiled 
gently as he always did while playing upon a 
human weakness whether of the soul or Sense. 

** The supper, these people were about setting 
down to supper, I think,”’ he said, 

‘¢ Yes, and then I could hear all, for some half 
dozen of the pretended traders were real ones, 
and for their sakes the rest spoke in clear Eng- 
lish. It was a sin to see the slight which they 
put upon the viands, they were doubtless too 
full of treason.for a decent respect for the re- 
past, and whole haunches of venison were sent 
away untouched, but-they all drank freely of the 
wine, and then came out the treason they had 
been hatching in toasts and jeers at the reigning 
house.’? 

*‘What said they, word for word—what said 
they of me—of the king—and his house ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that Edward had no clear title to 
the crown, that he interfered with commerce 
by sending out venturers for himself, that while 
he grew rich by monopolies in trade, our wives 
and daughters were lured from their homes and 
made to cast shame on our honest class through 
his wiles.”’ 

*¢ Who said this—one of the disguised knights, 
or a tradesman ?”’ inquired the duke. 
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“He who spoke loudest and most boldly was 
Barker, the host—I saw him drink no wine, 
but his eyes flashed, and the accursed rose of 
Lancaster was never so red as his hot cheeks.” 

Who is this man, Edward Plantagenet, that 
he should rule over us?” he said, ‘that he 
should lure the wives from our bosoms, and 
cast the hot blush of shame on the cheeks of our 
pure daughters—are we traders to be cajoled 
by his fine speeches, and disgraced by his base 
actions? This night, scarcely an hour since, 
there stood before me a man—why should my 
cheek burn to acknowledge it—he was my wife’s 
kin, her own and only brother, broken down, 
crushed to the earth by the shame which this 
royal sinner has cast upon his hearth. The 
downfall of his wife has unnerved him, for he 
loved her, and even the spirit of revenge seems 
dead within him. Wronged as he is, I dare 
not trust him with our high purposes—dare not 
beseech him to redeem his own honor by aiding 
us to hurl its betrayer from the throne he usurps. 
He has just left my dwelling, crept from the 
door in darkness like a thief to hide his broken 
heart beneath the roof which King Edward has 
desolated. Let it be thus. His wrongs shall 


find avengers in his own class—among these 


civil wars that have shaken castles to their 
foundations, and soaked the rich meadows of 
England with noble blood, we of the middle 
class have gained strength and sinew. We 
may not yet take the shop sword and redress 
our Own wrongs; but we have gold, we have 
wit, and with the aid of those barons who have 
sent their agents here to-night, another month 
topples Edward from his throne. Let the lords 
and barons hold the power—let them’ make 
and unmake kings, but henceforth it shall be 
the tradesman’s boast that he can avenge his 
own honor, though trampled under foot by a 
monarch.’’ 

‘* Ha! said the silk mercer all this !”’ muttered 
the duke. ‘There is metal in these flat-caps 
worth attending to hereafter—ay, hereafter.” 

These words were uttered musingly, for the 
duke had allowed his face to droop forward on 
his breast in.a fit of abstraction. A new train 
of thought had been lighted by the mercer’s 
words, and though the man was still speaking, 
he pursued the glittering thread, gathering up 
all the mercer uttered at the same time, with 
a sort of double sense. -At last he started and 
looked sharply in the mercer’s face. 

“What said you, now? Who uttered the 
words that just fell from your lips?” 

‘The mercer—it was none other. . He spoke 
long, and seemed to be the mouthpiece of the 
disaffected tradesmen, for ever and anon those 





around him cheered the treason as it fell from 
his lips.”’ 

** Repeat it again, I heard but imperfectly— 
what of the queen—what of the lady Eleanor 
Talbot !” 

‘He said the Dame Elizabeth Grey was not 
Edward’s wife, nor her children heir to the 
house of York—that he had long ago married 
the lady Eleanor Talbot, and could not wed 
again.”’ 

* Well.” 

“That neither the king nor Clarence looked 
in any way like the great Duke Richard of York, 
and perchance had as little claim as Edward’s 
own children to the heirship.”’ 

*Go on. What said the traitors further? 
Spoke they of Gloucester, of the king’s youngest 
brother? Methought I heard his name a mo- 
ment since ?”? 

“Of the boy duke, as they called him, it 
was only said that with his father’s face he 
had more wisdom than both his brothers, and 
had been ever sweet spoken and kind to the 
people.” 

*¢ Said they this? Remember, man, were these 
the very words ?”? 

Almost for the first time during that exciting 
interview the duke displayed some excitement. 
A ray of fire shot to his dark eyes, which¢ven 
the thick lashes could not subdue, and spite of 
an evident effort to suppress it, a smile lighted 
up his whole face. 

“These were the very words—only they 
added, it was a grievous pity that he had not 
a straight back and Edward’s inches.”’ 

The duke started and shrunk together in his 
chair as if a serpent had stung him. The glance 
which he cast on the mercer made the poor man 
step back and shudder, for the expression which 
shot over that young face was fiendish. It was 
gone in an instant, and in a voice even more 
sweet-toned from a little unsteadiness, he said, 

* And so but for his stature and short neck 
the city traders would not cavil if Gloucester 
were king in place of Edward.’’ 

“In place of Edward—yes, but not on the 
throne of Henry—these were their very words.”’ 

**Of Henry,” said the duke, with a quiet smile 
at his own want of thought. “True, I had for- 
gotten Henry !”’ 

‘© Well, there was much speaking, all of the 
same kind; bitter denunciations by the disguised 
barons of the queen and her kin, and more bitter 
abuse of the king by the tradesmen. At last they 
all set to and made out a list of those barons 
who were ready to join in an immediate rising, 
and Barker pledged himself to meet the barons, 
at the head of an army of tradesmen, the mo- 
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ment they should appear at the gates of London. 
He asserted that four thousand stout men in the 
eity were already pledged to redeem themselves 
from the dishonor cast on the trading classes by 
the open profligacy of King Edward.” 

Again the duke seemed lost in thought, his head 
fell forward, and his forehead was contracted. 

“This seems broad and well organized. The 
barons and the traders acting together,”’ he mut- 
tered inaudibly, ‘‘ Margaret in London with ad- 
herents pledged all over the country. Oh, if we 
had the list.”? 

He spoke the last words aloud, when the 
mercer thrust a hand into his bosom and came 
eagerly forward. 

“It is here. After supper they all went out 
leaving it on the table, I darted through the door, 
snatched it and left the house while they were 
searching for it among the trenchers.”’ 

*¢ St. Paul, but this is well,”? exclaimed Richard, 
grasping the paper. ‘Catesby, Catesby.”’ 

The attendant glided softly into the room. 

** Give this man gold—a hundred pieces, good 
Catesby—but first take him to the buttery.” 
* But only gold!”’ exclaimed the mercer. 

was to have had advancement at court.”’ 

*© Rest content, man—rest content. You shall 
have all, only be silent and vigilant. We have 
not done with you,” said the duke, “but for the 
present go with the man. I will see you again 
directly, meantime Catesby——”’ 

He whispered a word in Catesby’s ear, and 
stood up bowing low as the mercer was con- 
ducted from his presence. 

St. Paul, but this looks like rebellion,” he 
said, unfolding the parchment—* thirty names, 
each with an army to back it, and all in Rich- 
ard’s grasp. First, first let me crush this nest 
of city wasps, swoop up Margaret and her par- 
tisans with one sweep of my hand. Stay, stay, 
is this well, Gloucester is a favorite in the city, 
the only one that looks like his great father. 
Let me take an hour to ponder in—Gloucester 
must work for the hereafter.” 

The young duke sunk on his chair again, 
folded his arms, and dropping his head down 
upon his bosom, crouched on the cushions a 
full hour motionless as a sleeping serpent, save 
that his fingers now and then clutched the rich 
folds of his robe, and slowly relaxed their grasp 
again as the tide of his plotting thoughts ebbed 
to and fro. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Farnt not! though sorrow’s sharpest thorns 
Should pierce thy bleeding side— 

No pangs of thine can equal his, 
Who for thee freely died! 
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THE FRUITLESS SIGNAL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


‘*Wuat a thunder-clap!”’ I said, half starting 
from my seat, as the electric explosion shook the 
window of my friend Danforth’s dining-room. 

* It is nothing to what you hear in the tropics, 
he said, after a pause. ‘*I remember one to 
which this would be a trifle: it was when we 
were struck with lightning in the Gulf.” 

* You have never told me how you escaped 
on that occasion. Pray, do it now,” I said. 


” 





Well, I will omit the accident—he began— 
‘ for of that you have heard. We soon found 

the fire could not be got under, and then, all 
$ control over the men was lost. Most of them 
made a rush for the boats, which were instantly 
crowded, and pushed off—what became of them 
I never heard, but the men in them were either 
swamped or starved to death, as none reached 
the land. But five of us were left on board, the 
captain, the first officer, and three others who 
had stuck by him. Captain Henley was a bold 
and ready officer; he imstantly set us about 
making a raft, and in this frail support we 
pushed off from the ship. It was well we 
made quick work of it, for in a quarter of an 
hour after we left the old craft she blew up! 

Twilight was just closing in, as this hap- 
pened, and here we were on a frail raft, with 
a high sea going, and a thousand miles from 
land. Never shall I forget how long and weary 
was that night. Borne onward at the mercy of 
the sea, now rising up toward the sky, and then 
shooting down into the abyss, we passed hour 
after hour, in momentary expectation of death. 
The wash of the waves, and the jerk of the 
swell was almost resistless; and had we not 
lashed ourselves to the raft we should have 
soon sunk to a watery grave. But we cheered 
each other with the hope of a speedy rescue, 
all through the weary night. 

At last the daylight broke, but it brought us 
no relief. Far as the eye could range, a sea 
of billows rolled around us, tossing aloft their 
crests of foam, as if exulting in the conflict 
with each other. Not a sail appeared upon the 
whole vast surface to glad our longing eyes. 
The clouds flew through the heavens before the 
subsiding storm; the sunlight played merrily 
upon the broken crests of the swell; and the 
wind had a freshness in it which would at other 
times have been delicious: but all this brought 
no pleasure to our dispirited hearts. With a 
look of disappointment we turned from our 
long, anxious gaze around, and looked silently 
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into each other’s faces, as if to read there our 
doom. 

The raft was formed of spars, lashed cross- 
wise together; and the weight of the timbers, 
together with that of ourselves, sunk it partially 
under water. Every surge therefore broke over 
it, deluging us with showers of cold, chilling 
spray. 

‘This is only a sailor’s lot, Mr. Danforth,” 
said an old water-rat, his gray hair glistening 
with brine, as he dashed the salt spray from his 
eyes with a brawny hand, ‘‘and many a poor 
fellow has lived for weeks without half, such a 
support as this, clinging to a broken spar, or 
mayhap a hen-coop, or some other matter of a 
raft like.” 

“Yes—bad as it may seem,” said Captain 
Henley, “it’s not altogether hopeless. The 
gale is nearly down, and—I own against my 
opinion—our raft is almost as tight as ever. 
True—our provisions are worthless, but many 
a one has lived days without eating or drinking; 
and in this latitude we cannot fail to fall in with 
some sail or other before another sunset. What 
do you think, Mr. Danforth ?”’ 

‘J judge we are off the stream,” said I, “at 
least from our latitude yesterday, and the run 
we must have made southward in the gale, we 
cannot be far from its edge, and right in the 
track of the homeward bound fleet from the 
West Indies to Great Britain.” 

“You are right,” said the captain, musing 
awhile, ‘it is our only hope.” 

 Can’t we drift upon the coast if the wind holds 
here a day or two more ?”’ said the youngest of 
the men—for misfortune had made us all coun- 
sellors of each other, without distinction as to 
rank. 

‘** No—I fear not,”’ said Captain Henley slowly, 
and as if reluctant t6 crush the poor fellow’s 
hopes—he was almost a boy in years—‘*‘ we are 
hundreds of miles from land, and this current is 
setting us further away. every minute we live. 
Our only hope is in some chance sail.’’ 

The youth turned heavily away as if to look 
once more across the sea—but it was only to 
brush off unseen the tears that gathered thick 
and fast in his young eyes. Poor fellow!—he 
was thinking perhaps of his happy cottage home, 
in some quiet valley of his native state, which he 
should never—alas!—look upon again. There, 
where his mother had lulled him in infancy to 
sleep—there, where in thoughtless boyhood he 
had played—there, where he had wandered with 
some innocent girl, beside the little old mill- 
stream, and talked of the time when he should 
return rich enough to claim her as his bride. 
Bright, beautiful dreams of youth—how had they 
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all vanished now! Little did that loved one think 
that her distant sailor boy was tossing helplessly 
and hopelessly, upon the angry sea. 

Meanwhile the day wore on. Higher and 
higher rose the sun into the heavens—brighter 
and gayer played his beams around us—the 
very curl of the foam that ran along the crests 
of the swell seemed to become more beautiful. 
But these brought no consolation to men like us, 
whose lives hung, as it were, upon the merest 
chance. Hour after hour we gazed eagerly around 
us, in hopes to catch a glimpse of some passing 
sail—and hour after hour elapsed, yet no living 
thing was seen on the horizon. The thirst, mean- 
time, became intolerable, as the sun approached 
the zenith. Weary, dispirited, almost without 
hope, we yet clung to our fragile raft with all 
the tenacity of life. 

Noon at last came—hot, scorching,. insuppor- 
table. The poor boy looked wan and faint, and 
it required our utmost efforts to cheer him. Even 
one or two of the older seamen showed, by their 
looks, that hope was gradually giving. away in 
their bosoms—and the eager glances which the 
captain cast around, betrayed his fears that night 
would arrive without our being rescued. As for 
myself, determined to maintain hope until the 
last moment, I clambered with difficulty higher 
on the raft, and finally gained a position on @ 
broken cross-tree. I had scarcely cast my first 
glance over the horizon, when I fancied I be- 
held a sail far up to windward. A thrill of joy 
gushed through my bosom. I strained my eyes 
—was it a dash of spray, or was it a friendly 
vessel? All at once it disappeared, and my 
heart grew sick with disappointment. Again it 
flashed in the distance. It was no longer doubt- 
ful, and with a wild shout I waived my arm, and 
called out to my companions. 

¢ A sail—a sail !”’ 

‘* A sail—good God, is it really one?” gasped 
the youth, lifting his drooping head up, with an 
expression of intense interest. 

“A sail—where—whereaway ?”’ eagerly an- 
swered the others. 

“Of here to windward—just under that 
feathery cloud.’’ 

*T can’t see it,”’ said the captain, “ surely you 
have not allowed yourself to be deceived.”’ 

* No—I am higher than you—here it is just in 
a line with that breaking wave.” 

‘*T see it,”’ shouted one, as the raft rose upon 
a surge, “and it’s coming down toward us.”’ 

I see it—I see it—’? echoed back the men 
severally —* huzza!”’ 

The fainting young fore-top-man lifted himself 
eagerly up, caught a sight of the distant sail, and 
joining in the shout, uttered a tremulous huzza 
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as he fell back well nigh exhausted. Poor fellow! 
the agony of his situation had been too much for 
his youthful frame, and his wild eye and burning 
cheeks betokened that he was already in a high 
fever. 

For the next half hour no words can describe 
the tumult of passoins that alternated in our 
bosoms, as the course of the approaching sail 
varied from, or adhered to, the direct line to- 
ward us. At first she seemed bearing down 
directly upon us, and hope once more mounted 
high in our bosoms; but as she drew nearer it 
became evident that her course was gradually 
diverging in another direction, and after an 
agonizing suspense of more than fifteen minutes, 
we saw that she would pass more than a mile to 
windward. 

In spite of our exertions, the violence of the 
swell, the night before, had carried away our 
lug sail, and we had nothing which we could 
raise as a signal. In this emergency I sprang 
upon the cross-trees, holding on to the spar 
with one hand, while I waived my handkerchief 
on high with the other. 

* Ahoy !—aho—y !”’ I shouted. 

The cry rang out across the deep, shot up to 
windward a moment, and then floated back, and 
died away to leeward with the moaning of the 
surge. 

** Ah—o—o—y !”’ again I cried. 

There was an echo ahead, a shrill piping of 
the wind, and then all again was still. 

Let us try it together—men shouting for life 
surely must be heard,” said the captain—and 
motioning to us to follow him, we pealed forth 
a cry that seemed to penetrate the very vault of 
heaven, ringing out sharp and distinct over the 
boundless liorizon. For a moment it seemed 
tdo as if it had succeeded. The schooner made 
a graceful turn to leeward, heading in a line 
directly toward us; while several look-outs 
sprang into her rigging and cast their eyes over 
the broad expanse around them. Again and 
again we strained our voices to the utmost—but 
the gale, seeming suddenly to increase, drowned 
our loudest cries. After a few minutes devia- 
tion the schooner returned again to her course, 
and though her look-outs still remained doubled, 
we felt that our chances were rapidly lessening. 
One more effort we determined upon making, 
and waiting for a momentary lull, we pealed 
forth a shout that might even have aroused the 
dead. But it was in vain. Not a sign on board 
the now fast receding ship betokened their con- 
sciousness of our presence; and with looks of 
despair we ceased our efforts simultaneously 
and gazed wistfully upon the distant vessel. 
One only uttered a word. It was the young 
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fore-top-man—and never shall I forget his half 
cry, half groan—it was so utterly, so fearfully 
heart-breaking. 

For more than half an hour we gazed spell- 
bound on the schooner, as she vanished in the 
distance. One by one her ports dipped, re-ap- 
peared, and were lost—her chains, her bulwarks, 
her netting, and her booms followed—and long 
before three o’clock she was hull down on the 
horizon, and our last hope was gone. 

Still we strained our eyes after her, hoping 
faintly that she might return. No word was 
spoken—but we read the illusion in each other’s 
faces. Even in that hour of seeming despair, 
we continued to cherish the idea, that she might 
yet return; and often, as she grew fainter in the 
distance, did we imagine the curl of a billow on 
the horizon to be her mainsail once more close- 
hauled. But a moment’s scrutiny dissipated 
our dream, ouly, however, to return again with 
renewed power. Long and ardently we thus 
watched her receding figure, until gradually she 
grew dim and shadowy in the distance. 

At last her mainsail dipped, and only her 
top-sails were seen above the waters. These 
too before twilight disappeared; and when the 
sun set behind us, not a single living object 
broke the vast monotony of the horizon. Night 
at length came down upon the waters, yet we 
were still at the mercy of the waves. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds around, 
chiller and more chill swept the winds along, 
while the crests of the billows heaving sullenly 
out of the shadow, glistencd in the fast-deepen- 
ing obscurity. But though, long after the dark- 
ness had surrounded us, we continued to listen 
eagerly for some signal of approaching succor, 
yet minute after minute, hour after hour elapsed, 
and still nothing met our ears but the wash of 
the waves, and the occasional moan of the wind. 
God only knew who might live to behold another 
day! 

Here Harry stopped deeply affected, covering 
his face with his hands to hide his emotion. 

‘But you were rescued?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

*¢ We were,”’ he said, after a moment, looking 
up, God be praised! But, even at this dis- 
tance of time, the feelings I experienced when 
the schooner turned away almost unman me.” 

“Did you remain long on the raft?” I said, 
after a pause. ' 

‘We were taken off the next morning fortu- 
nately, for none of us could have survived an- 
other day. I was as weak as a child. The 
young topman-fainted as he was lifted on the 
deck of the ship which had luckily descried us.” 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Our fashion plate, for the month of February, contains 
carriage, promenade, morning and wedding dresses. 
We shall always, hereafter, endeavor to furnish the 
greatest variety possible every month: and the styles 
we give shall continue to be those to be worn in New 
York and Philadelphia, our arrangements enabling us 
always to give in advance. We make no loud boasts: 
all we ask is that our fashion plates may be tried, a 
while after the publication, by the prevailing modes. 

Fic. 1—Mornine Dress.—The style of this cos- 
tume is neat and elegant. The head-dress is after an 
entirely new pattern. 

Fic. 1.—CarriaGe Dress.—This is made high in 
the neck, and with a jockey waist. Sleeves long and 
tight. The trimming of the dress is very distingue. 

Fic. 11.—Weppine Dress.—A rich brocade satin, 
with a deep Brusséls lace veil depending from the 
head. This is a superb and costly costume. 

Fic. 1v.—Watkinc Dress.—This is a satin dress, 
with a plain skirt, the body being high and the sleeves 
tight. The pardessus is of shot Italian silk, in plum 
color and blue. Bonnet of a light velowrs épinglé, the 
brim rather close, and bound around the edge as well 
as round the top of the crown. 

Croaxs.—Pelisses &c. are made in an infinite variety 
of forms. One of the most fashionable in London is the 
Manteau Athenien, the sleeves of which are caught up 
with cords and tassels, or attached with velvet; the 


collar being cut sloping, so as to throw back the folds 
upon the side, and leave the chest free. These cloaks 
are made in velvet, and trimmed with very beautiful 





fancy or ts, or in ire, decorated with Gre- 
cian designs brodés all round in twisted silk, or figures 
composed of points de chainette appliqués are equally 
infinite in form. We may cite the following as one of 
the most graceful that has been ushered in this season. 
The body is made plain, high upon the shoulders, and 
opening en cewr, plain sleeves and round. jockeys, 
which are mostly ornamented as well as the front of 
the skirt, with dzaés or folds of the same material, 
fastened at equal distances with fancy silk ornaments. 
Another very youthful style of over-all, are those made 
of grey cachemire, in the form of a deep crispin, edged 
all round with green velvet, straight sleeves, rather 
wide, and raised with a patte of the same material, 
attaching also the small collar, and finishing upon the 
edge of the velvet which encircles the sleeve. Then 
we have another made of green moire, the skirt long, 
opening up the front, but without any plaits round the 
waist; high plain corsage, fastened the whole way up 
the front, and headed with a petit collar of green velvet, 
forming two points in the front, and terminated with 
silk tassels; very wide sleeves, open and lined with 
white satin. 

Bonnets.—Velvet bonnets, in London, are mostly 
lined with satin of a different color. 

In Paris several very elegant ones have lately ap- 
peared of satin-feutre, the interior of the front being 
lined with pink, having a very distingué effect, or, 
what is quite as pretty, a Napoléon blue, the exterior 
of a different shade of blue in velvet, with trimmings of 
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lemon color under the brim. Velvet capotes, however, 
are principally ornamented with flowers, half velvet, 
of a brown kind of foliage. There are also some very 
elegant ones made of silk or satin, and richly quilted, 
of the Pamelas form. These bonnets are extremely 
light-looking, and have a very distinguished effect, with 
coques of ribbon drooping upon each side en spirales. 
Several very pretty looking ones are composed of the 
écru satin, green, or Napoléon blue, and decorated 
with ribbons of cerise, purple, or violet, those of blue 
satin @ la reine, are extremely elegant looking when 
trimmed with velvet and black lace. 

Dresses.—In London the modistes are endeavoring 
to bring the sleeves @ la musquetaire into’ fashion, re 
calling those famous gauntlets that used to be worn by 
ancient chevaliers; they consist of a kind of manchette 
composed of velvet, made tight round the wrist, and 
wide over the sleeve, which it nearly conceals; the 
bodies of these dresses are of dark blue satin, myrtle, 
green, or maroon, with facings of black velvet put on 
so as to form a kind of breast piece or plastren upon the 
chest, rounding upon the hips, én basque, to the width 
of eighteen inches at least. This is the newest style. 

Eveninc Dresses.—The most fashionable is a dress 
of pale primrose-colored satin, the corsage low and 
fitting tight; the waist and point long; the sleeves are 
tight, and finished by a deep double ruffle of lace, 
looped up in the front of the arm; a deep berthe is 
worn over the corsage, concealing the sleeve, leaving 
only the ruffle visible. The skirt is very long and 
full; it has four deep flounces of lace, which are set on 
a la robe, meeting at the point of the waist; they are 
gradually narrowed from the part where they turn fo 
join the robe. This is a very elegant evening costume, 
and the style is likely to be adopted for both dinner and 
evening dresses. 

Batt Dresses.—These are of infinite variety. We 
have, first—a robe of pink Italian silk, ornamented all 
round the lower part of the skirt with a broad silver 
passementerie ; over this is worn a second skirt of pink 
crépe lisse, descending as low as the edge of the silver 
trimming, and raised upon each side just upon the top 
of the knee, with a silver passementerie reaching to 
the waist; plain corsage @ pointe, ornamented with a 
narrow passementerte posée upon the seam of the front, 
and round the demi-pelerine. Second—a robe of In- 
dian muslin, having a broad hem, through which is 
passed, @ transparent, a pink ribbon; over this is worn 
a pink tunic of Italian silk; open the whole way up 
each side, edged wirh a narrow fancy gymp, and 
attached together with neuds d@ longsbouts (long 
streamers) of pink silk ribbon; plain corsage @ point, 
opening up the entire front, and attached, similar to 
the skirt, with neds of pink silk; short open sleeves, 
also decorated with nauds. Third—a dress of Tarla- 
tane @ deux jupes; the under one bordered with an 
embroidery as deep as to reach to the top of the knee, 
where it is met by the upper skirt, similarly embroi- 
dered ; plain low body and berthe of embroidered muslin. 
Fourth—a tunic of pink silk gauze, opening the whole 
way up the front, with four satin rouleaus of the same 
hue; corsage @ la grecque, also bordered with a satin 
rouleaux; short sleeves, trimmed to match. 

Furs.—These are all the rage this winter. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By Frances S. Osgood. 1 vol. New 
York: Clark & Austin. Philada.: Carey & Hart. 
—We have always been an admirer of Mrs. Osgood’s 
poems. She has been one of our most esteemed con- 
tributors since this magazine had a being, and many of 
the most exquisite gems in this volume—the “‘ Aspira- 
tions” for instance—originally appeared in our pages. 
Some two years since we gratified our readers with 
an extended criticism on her writings. She is now 
more widely known, and even more deservedly popu- 
lar than at theattime; but we can add nothing to the 
analysis we then offered of her genius. Her mingled 
playfulness and grace, her delicate imagination, and 
her earnestness of purpose remain unchanged. The 
spirit of beauty broods upon her soul, and sheds its 
warm glow-over her airy imagination. She is ever 
feminine, graceful and warm-hearted. As fine speci- 
mens of her genius, we may instance, among her later 
poems, ‘ Lulu,” “Call Me Pet Names, Dearest,”’ and 
‘‘Love’s Mistakes.” Here are four as fine stanzas as 
ever woman wrote! 


“Yes! ‘lower to the level’ 
Of those who laud thee now! 
Go! join the joyous revel, 
And pledge the heartless vow! 
Go! dim the soul-born beauty 
That lights that lofty brow! 
Fill, fill the bowl! let burning wine 
Drown, in thy soul, Love’s dream divine! 


“Vet when the laugh is lightest, 
When wildest goes the jest, 

When gleams the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 


me 


7) wm And thou art madly pledging 
~~) Each gay and jovial guest— 
A ghost shall glide amid the flowers— 
The shade of Love’s departed hours! 


> 


* And thou shalt drink in sadness 
From all the splendor there, 
And curse the revel’s gladness, 
And hate the banquet’s glare, 
And pine ’mid Passion’s madness, 
For true Love’s purer air, 
And feel thou dst give their wildest glee 
For one unsullied smile from me! 
“Vet deem not this my prayer, love, 
Ah, no! if I could keep 
Thy alter’d heart from care, love, 
nd charm its griefs to sleep, 
Mine only should despair, love, 
I—I alone would weep! 
I—I alone would mourn the flowers 
That fade in Love’s deserted bowers!” 


Rambles by Land and Water. By B. Norman. 

1 vol. New York: Paine & Burgess. Philada.: 
2. B. Petérs j=—Here is a volume which ought to 
“be as popular as any book of the present season. 
The.writer, Mr. Norman, is well known for a work of 
travels on Yucatan, containing more sound information 
than any other late volume on that subject. His pre- 
sent publication is a narrative of travels in Mexico and 
Cuba. We have found the work intensely interesting! 
It is embellished with engravings, and printed in the 
elegant style in which all the publications of Messrs. 
Paine & Burgess are got up. 


The Artist, Merchant, and Statesman. By C. 
Edwards Lester. Vol. 2. New York: Paine & 
Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peterson.—Mr. Lester 
deserves great credit for his industry and enterprize 
in maintaining this series of books on Italian themes 
and history. His translations of Machiavelli, Alfieri, 
and the Challenge of Barletta, were well timed and 
well executed. Not less valuable was the first volume 
of the present work. But the second volume, now 
before us, is still more interesting. The popular bio- 
graphies it contains of Michael Angelo, Galileo, and 
Carlo Botta should recommend it to general perusal. 
In Mr. Lester we hail an ardent lover .of art, who 
would foster in this country that love of the beautiful, 
which, even amid the degradation of modern Italy, 
flings a halo of glory around her sons. 

Montezuma; the last of the Aztecs. By Edward 
Maturin. 2 vols. New York: Paine & Burgess. 
* Philada.: T. B. Peterson.—W e have here a romance 
of American history, written by an American author, 
and published by an American bookseller. This begins 
to look like a national literature. The romance in 
question is full of interest, and will have, no doubt, a 
wide sale. We cannot too much commend the enter- 
prize of Messrs. Paine & Burgess, the publishers, in 
issuing no re-prints of foreign works whatever, but 
confining themselves entirely to American productions. 

The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with 
elucidations by Thomas Carlyle.’ 2 vols. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam.—We are indebted to these volumes 
for the clearest elucidation of Cromwell’s letters and 

yet pr ted to the public. The work is full 








of the fiery but rough eloquence of Carlyle. The editor, 
however, has fallen into the common error of defending 
his hero, right‘or wrong; and accordingly some of the 
foulest crimes—the Irish massacres for instance—are 
apologized for in this work. Biographies, inculcating 
such principles as these, are essentially demoralizing. 


Tue Wasuincton Famity.—We postpone this 
mezzotint, in order to make room for the more appro- 
priate ‘St. Valentine’s Morning,” one of the most 
beautiful engravings which has ever graced a maga- 
zine. By this arrangement we are enabled to give 
our subscribers a most superb number, for the mezzo- 
tint is a gem, as well as the line engraving. ‘The’ 
Washington Family” will duly appear. 


T. B. Pererson’s Derot.—We call attention to 
the advertisement of this gentleman on our cover. He 
keeps on hand all the late publications, as well as 
standard books. Orders sent to him will be promptly 
and faithfully fulfilled. 


Pi te wa 
7 . 
Scripture Itgusrrations.—We have 


of 
Leys 
a splendid mezzotint, the first of our “psa 


tions, which we will give in March or A 
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